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I SEE T0U GURSS SOMETHING,’ MaY 5aID; “aND I SUPPOSE YOU MAY AS WELL KNOW THX WHOL,’ 


MAY STANTON’S ATONEMENT. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 

One afternoon in Se; ber the one London 
train that stopped at King’s Lea drew up in the 
little station. One or two people got out, evi- 
dently having come from intermediate stations, 
and a girl, standing on the platform, shook her 
bead as they her, and even remarked to 
the groom near her— I'm afraid we've had the 
vonies out for nothing, Jim ; I don’t see her” — 
when a tall, slim girl stepped leisurely from 
& fGrst-class carriage, and, after giving a direction 
to the one porter, came to the expectant 
young lady, ; 

Ua!” said a clear voice, with anything but 
A country accent—“' Jim, how are you }” 
Oh!” etfed the other wheeling round and 





grasping ® delicate pair of dark .grey gloves 

smal] hands ; ‘‘ you darling, here you 
are at last,” while Jim grinned delightedly, and 
went to attend to the luggage, .That was soon 
stowed. 

“T had quite given you up,” said the rector’s 

ter, as she and the London cousin walked 
to the Hotle pony chaise. 

"You did not see me, then? Shall we walk, 
Ellie, and let Jim go on? Ib is sd fine, and 1 
love every step of the way.” 

** Are you so glad to be at dear old King's Lea, 
then after two years’ absence!” said Ella, 


"So glad—it is rest,” answered the other, 
or face to the.blue sky with a deep 


Ella ronal her gueetiouingly, but said no- 
thing, started, on quickly, 
May Stanton walked for some tr mtr the 
mere enjoyment of movement and sweet-scented 

her head up every now 
and then to meet the breeze. with the delight in 
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no ope so keen asin the city bred. Her eye went 
continually over all the features of the landecape, 
dwelling on them as one to whom each point is 
familiar and dear, In truth, she had passed the 
happiest days in her life here, for her visits to 
her uncle’s home were her bright apots. 

“ Why, Ellie,” said she, “if we have weather 
like this it will be splendid. Fancy, up here in 
pe | pita Soring such a warm Septem- 

“T's fine now. Yes, and I hope it may con- 
tinue, but the weather has been very changeable, 
aud we are promised storms,” 

“Never mind, we'll cry over them when they 
come, Ellie, | there’s the haunted 'Tower— 
used to belong to that old Shirley—just as dreary 
as in histime, 1 am sure there are ghosts there,” 
said May, with a shudder, “ Look at it—tho eun 
never seems to shine on it—all those gloomy 
trees round it.” 

“Ghosts, May! You used to believe in them 
when you were & child, bub you — now, do 
you?” said Ella, laughing, 
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**Certainly—why not} That place always 
looked to me as if it were cursed.” 

*' Tt looks as if the owners had been very silly,” 
said Ella, ** building it down in the valley where 
that turbulent river of oure can rush over it fn 
the rain-storms so easily—and has before now, 
Besides, there is the reservoir now—think if that 
were to burst! The Tower would go.” 

* It's safe enough.” 

“JT don't know. They say. the foundations 
have been a good deal undermined by the 
overflows, and it might not be quite so sure next 
time there are floods. But I expect that’s non 
sense.” 

“Jt’s very old,” easid May, “but it’s sucdva 
horrid place-—with that story, of the murder, and 
its ghosts aud ita gloom, that it had better be 
swept away.” 

“Don’t say that, Msy; someone is living 
there,” 


*t thought no one but old Shirley could ever | 


put up with it, The man who lives there must 
be either a misanthrope or mad, I should think,” 
said May, conclusively. 

“J don’t know much about him,” said Eliie, 
“and he’s not been here long. He is»’t north- 
coun :ry at all—comes from the South, and imme- 
diately from abroad, I hear. There’s only a man 
servant and oue old woman there. He may bea 
misanthrope, but he isn’b mad. Mr, Shirley was 


a relation, and left it te this Mr, Delacourt, so 


that it might remain in the family,” 

“Mv. who?” asked May, sharply, 

“Delacourt. Why, do you know the name? 
Jim saye he looks no end of aswell, Have you 
met him?” 

I don't know—perhaps,” said the girl, faintly ; 
and standing to gaze at the gloomy Tower locked 
her hands passionately together, oblivious of her 
eousin’s presence. She had recovered hereelf 
almost directly—four London seasons teach self- 
control-—and, walking on, said quivtiy, ‘I meta 
Mr. Delacourt fa London two seasons ago—used 
to know him, but id may not be the same. He 
had no north-country connections that I know 
of,” 

Some intuition in her own mind made Ella 
understand what was in Moy’s-—the wish to learn 
roore without revealing the wish. te RSE 

“There is sorsething more beneath the sur- 
face,” thought she, whijgashe answered her 
cousin. Probably he did know of them him- 
self. Mr. Shirley, in his last illness, when my 
father attended him, used to talk about ‘ Eugene,’ 
something he wanted * Eugene’ to do or be, and 
I suppose that must have been this Mr. Dela- 
court, as he came to the funeral and remained 
afterwards.” 3% 

Ella stole a glance at her cousin, as the nob 
very common Christian name left her lips, “?s 

May’s colour had risen slightly, but her brows 
were knitted, and her head lifted a little de- 
fiantly 

“Yea,” said she, suffering a pause to ensue 
after Eila’s explanation, “ it is the same I knew 
in London,” 

They were nearing to Rectory; shortly they 
entered its pretty garden, and were met in the 
ha!) by Mr. Stanton himself. 

He always called May his second daughter, and 
greeted her as such, Then they all went in, and 
were presently seated in the dining-room at 
gs tea,” during which May's tongue was not 
idle. 

She bad epent a brilliant season in London, 
and had much to tell them of her doings, talking 
vivaciously, and often laughing; yet Ella felt 


uneasy—it seemed to her that her beautiful’ 


cousin bad been mentally disturbed—by what? 

May Stanton certainly was beautiful, with the 
undimmed lustre of earliest girlhood. This 
made her look younger than her three-and- 
twenty years, aud in part counteracted what is 
apt to make a face appear older—an excessive 
pride, 

This had not yet produced hardness, but ft 
neaded all the gracious curves of the face, and 
the velvet darkness of the eyes to nullify ib even 
in part. 

May had not passed unscathed through the 
trying ordeal of finding herself a society darling. 
From the minute her bow had been made to 





Royalty she wasa dazzling star, and her naturally. 
exacting temper, intolerant of, opposition, felt’ 


the influence at once, She was another creature 
in the whirl of London society to what she was 
in the brief visite to King’s Lea, and yet 

so little in essentials from the child, who would 
have been less lovable if her uncle's firm and 
kindly rule had not brought out all that was best 
ia her. In this atmosphere May d subdued, 
simple, self-forgetful, all her nature in harmony, 

To-night Ella thought her restless ; professiog 
herself glad to be “at home,” as she called it, 
yet with no ring of joy in ber voice, And what 
had meant that yearning tone, that upward loo 
of the anewer-— " 

“Tt is rest 1” 

**She won't want to meet Mr, Delacourt, Iam 
perfectly certain,” thought Miss Ella, when she 
had seen her guest to her room. ‘Yet, to- 
morrow we go to the Walsinghama’ tenniz party, 
and they told me he would he there. Oh, May! 
my bonnie, wilful cousin, what have you been 
doing tI had better casually let her know she 
may meeb him, and then she can choose whether 
she will go or not,” 

This»was adroitly managed ab the breakfast- 
table. May said, “ sho should be very pleased to 
go—she had brought a lovely tennis-drese,” and 
drank her fragrant cofiee aa if that were all her 
presen engrossment, Kila wae half-inclined to 
thiok she had been ing herself about 
nothing, but drove off in the afternoon to the 
Walsinghams, with a nervous dread of what 
might happen, 
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CHAPTER iI. 


Norra but what was plepsant seemed pos- 
sible dn these sunlit gardens, filled with well- 
dressed people, It was not prosaic, but still, for 
any underlying romance to have come to the 
surface would bave been an incongruity. 

May herself, p'cturesque as she was in her 
bright beauty, did not look the subject for the 
sort of romance Ella had weaved. She looked 
of the world—exquisitely dressed, faultless in 
manner and bearing, the woman of society—not 
the woman who could spend her whole nature in 
love, or wreck her life for some passionate self- 
assertion. 

The mystertous inhabitant of the Tower formed 
the subject of much talk, He had been but a 
short while in the place, and bad been seen chiefly 
ab long distances, evidently,on a solitary ramble, 
He had called on uo oné—only left cards in 
return of the calig made on him. He had de- 
clined invitations with some courteous excuse, 80 
that the hostess was surprised hers had been 

ted—only last night though. 

* Perhaps he is tired of being a misanthrope,” 
she. said, “and no wonder, I hear he is young, 
and we know he is used to the best London 
society, so of course he feels the difference shut 
up there with his men and two female servants. 
What does he do with himself” 

‘*Is he a broken-hearted lover?” asked Ella, 
laughing. 

“IT thought,” avewered the country dame, 
“these London young men never broke their 
hearts—horrid place, London] Dear me, Ella! 
that must be him. Do go and fetch Mr, Wal- 
singham while I receive this misanthrope.” 

The young man, who was ushered by the ser- 
vant on to the lawn, ‘did not look mfsanthropical. 

For one thing, he had the air of cities—not of 
& dweller far from the haunts of men. Then the 
tennis dress, worn with a grace that made it 
doubly handsome; was anything but the garb of 
a man who forswears his fellow-creatures. Neither 
had he unkempt locks and a beard of long growth. 
He wore no beard, and the curly chestnut hair 
was evidently cared for. 

Tall and slightly made, singularly handsome io 
face, he was the extreme opposite of either a 
roiaauthrope or a forlorn lover, 

He met Mrs, Walsingham with a smile whith 
relieved a certain sombreness in his face, and 
she, while giving him all manner of bospitable 
welcomes, secretly thought with delight what au 
acquisition he would to their humdrum 
society. TTS, 


- : ae 4 

"It I gan only aiake the day pleasant enovcin 
to induce him to come amongst us. There ic 
that handsome May} she is attraction enough 
for i man.” 

“Weshall be making up our sides shorily,” 
said she, after Mr. Walsingham had come up, 
and after a warm ing—for he was Yorkshire 
to the backbone—had been called.away. ."' You 
play, of course, Mr. Delacourt?” ~~~ 

**Yes—-I used to play.in the Wimbledon 
roatehes before I went. abroad,” avswered the 
young man, giving more than oné quick glance- 
over the groupe at little distance. . “I am quite 
at your service, Mrs, Walsingham! Ah, there is 
Mr Stanton ; I have had the pleasure of meeting 
him.” 

"Indeed! I thought you~:were quite oa 
stranger |” 

“ | saw him at the time of Mr. Shirley's death, 
——nobd since, save passingly. Mr, Stanton,” said 
he, stepping forward as the rector stood near 
“may I claim acquaintance ?” 

His hand was instantly.grasped. 

" Very pleased to see-you here; you're sure of 
a good game, and the finest in the 
county,” said Mr. Stanton, ““T am 
sorry I cannot etay long enough for as to become 
better friends. EI. must make my daughter my 
substitute,” 

**Come and be introduced then,” said the lady 
of the house. 

Ella and May were standing together as Mrs, 
Walsingham approached, and Ella instinctively 
gia at ber cousin, but apparently May did 
not notice who was with the hostess—-indeed, she 
was notlooking that way. Ella, after a second’s 
rapid thought, touched ber—she would spare her 
all she could. ‘ 

“May, here is Mr. gg Bh gy whispered. 

May’s large eyes . Ella was certain 
she started, but either she had great self-control, 
or the romance had no existence, for the girl oy 
no sign of recognition ; ati. im Mra, - 
singham proceeded fo ace Delacourt, 
uttered no word to show ehe had ever seen him 
before ; he, if there were any concealment, took 
his cue admirably, and clalimed no prior ac- 
quaintance, 

"Yet I fancy they have met before,” thought: 
Ella; “ but I might as well try to storm a citadel 
as to force my proud cousin’s confidence.” 

The sides were made up, and the choice of 
players put May Stanton and Eugene Delacourt 
on opposite sides, for the first time In their lives. 
Whatever memories they had neither showed any 
sign. Delacourt*played as if he had no thought 
but for the pn lpey rer for himself golden 
opinions, and for his side triumphs that redoubled 
the efforts of the c, | Spe 

As for May, she never played better, nor 
seemed more bent on winning, but it was not to 
be, the game was not with her. 

May might have wished for victory, but sho 
did not allow defeat to disconcert her. She led 
the way—when did she ever follow ?—to the tent 
where frait and claret cups were in waiting, and 
talked and laughed all the time. 

“Mr. Delacourt,” eaid Eila, when he had 
supplied her with what she wanted, “I don’t 
think we should have won but for you. 
congratulate you on your very good play ?” 

“You are very flattering, Miss Stanton, and I 
won't say I don’t merit it you would not 
believe me, nor that {bis not welcome, for who 
would be careless about praise so given {—but at 
the same time you kaow the best officer in the 
world {s helpless without good soldiers.” 

She smiled at this speech, uttered with a 
mixture of whinisicality and gallantry, 

“I suppose you have played a great deal i” 
she said. ; 

She did not notice that May was near, talking 
to a group of men. Whether Delacourt noticed 
the fact or not mo one could have told. He 
anewered,— 

“Yes, I have often played in the matches at 
Wimbledon.” dice ier 

“Indeed | My cousin May played there, too, 
a great deal one season,” said Ella, as she gave 
him back her ompty glass. © 

To moving ‘slightly to put it fot, Teleqar’ 
lifted his eyes and met May’e full, 
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There was in or warning, a — 
momen , © Op my you 
dare,” pr 9 oy ti proud eyes, that had 
still so much of their old power over him. They 
had looked at him softly then—a look ib had 
seemed worth while to die for. This almost 


inenacing glance had not that magic sway, and 
himself, he was fain to obey it.” 


“She ia a better friend than enemy,” he sald 
with 9 smiling lip and a double meaning in the 
words, springtug from the bitterness in his 
heart. “Shall we go on to the lawn again, Miss 
Stanton 7” \ 

May’s light mi 
they passed to the : 

She nodded carelessly at her cousin, and said 
she, too, was going into the sunshine, and swept 
out behind them attended ‘by an escort of 
savallers, 

They could not complain of favouritiem—the 
London belle made no distinctions, dealing ber 
favours of arch glances and witchivg smiles to all 
alike. 

The man before her set his teeth as the sliver 
tones came to him. Still so dear, then, that she 
could vex him like this? Or was it the pride 
of possession that could not grow reconciled to 
the prize being open to others, 

It was not long after that he went to make 
his adieu to his hostess, He thanked her for a 
pleasant afternoon, knowing all the while he 
uttered a mere form--for he had, manlike, over- 
calculated “his strength, and the very one for 
whose sake he had broken through his recluse 
habits was driving him away. 

And lo! as he left Mrs. Walsingham, and 
turned into a alley leading to a side gate 
there, almost in his path, was the woman whose 
hold he could never shake loose, 

He stood still, white to the lips, and she 
iooked up straight into his face without a blush 
or & quiver, 

Neither had been blameless for their partiog 
—how was it chen that the woman showed no 
“rage of emotion, unless she had censed to love 
him? Did she wear the mask that her pride 
might hide her heart 

But the man recovered himself instantly. 

“I am glad we lave met,” he said, with a 
slight inclination, ‘where it is possible to ask 
of you an explanation, Why is it your plea- 
sure that the world should believe we are 
etran; ¥* . 

“Ic is my pleasure, Mr. Delacourt. I believe 
in Eogland the lady makes recognition ?—or 
have you been so long away that you have for- 
gotten that custom 1” Mey sald, coolly, 

‘The reproach is unjuet, but it shall be as 
you wish, as far as I can with truth-———” 

“You can! you must,” exclaimed May, im- 
periously. ‘Do I want these country babblers 
pulling the past to pieces, showing up my folly } 
ibis over and done with—let it be buried out 
of sight, forgotten! “You, a squire of dames” 
her lips curled with a sneer—" must you say ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’ like a achool child? Can you take no 
middle path between an untruth and a truth 
that must offead » woman f” 

“Tam not ashamed of that past,” said Dela- 
court, sternly.” “But I will not offend you 
again, I will remember that you bave asked of 
me a grace,” 

“You accuted me just now of injustice—but 
women, they say, have no sense of justice, Do 
ten equally fail in generosity }” she eaid, dell- 
berately, with her gaze fixed immovably on his 
ace, 

She was glad that she had stung him. She 
knew it by the averted eyes and hot colour 
that flushed his cheek. 

“TL was never your match In a war of words,” 
he said, after a minute. “Have your triumph, 
each os ft fs. We were both foolish to dream 
that life could ever ram smoothly for us to- 
gether! Let the folly be buried, as you say, 
- Was wrong to may I no shame for the past. 


laugh fell on their ears as 
of the tent. 


fam ashamed of weakoess that could 
dream of perfection and belfeve in love’ like a 
creed |"? re 

_, Ob, let us have done with’ reptoaches. If 


may be incoustant, but Iam certain men are no 
better. We made a mistake, like hundreds of 
others, that is all Why not acknowledge it?” 

"I do acknowledge it—thoroughly. And I 
also acknowledge it was well the mistake was 
found out before it was too late.” 

“ Certainly—of course,” she said, curelessly. 

But she was angry—augry ‘that he had to 
taken up her words, 

‘ The woman’s love of power was strong in 
er, 

It was hard to be forced to see that she could 
not play with her lover as she chose, He had 
8 bareheaded al! this time. He now made a 
movement us if to replace his hat preparatory to 
gig, but there was something to be said first. 

*Is it to be peace or war }” he said. “I am 
ab your orders.’ 

"Peace, of course. Did I nob say I wanted 
no gossip—at least while J am here?’’ anewered 
May. "Besides, we have no quarrel—that is 
over !’ 

“Then Ihave the honour to wish you" good 
evening.” 

" He passed her with a bow, and left the gar- 
ens, 

May resisted her impuise to turn and look 
after him, but stood still in the path where he 
had loft her. 

What a formal farewell! Two years ago he 
had held both her hands and looked into her 
eyes, and his ** Good-night, love,” had filled her 
heart with ite sweetness. How cold this seemed 
—how bitterly cold ! 

“It is better we parted!” she said, tossing 
her head back as if to fing away the thought of 
those other times, and went quickly down the 
walk, “He wanted a clave, and a slave I will 
never be! He chose not to trust me, and per- 
fect trust I will have. Why has he come here? 
Why did he come to this house to-day? If I 
meet him often I vow I will make him wish he 


t% 


had never séen me again ! 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Mapeu Witts0n, Delacourt’s old nurse, came 
that evening into an almost dark room to lower 
the blinds and light the lamp, and see if her 
young master was in, 

The maid under her had been granted a holi- 
day, so Madge came herself to perform these 
duties. 

She had insisted on coming with her master to 
this somewhat tumbledown oid tower, determined 
that he should have one friend beside h!m in thia 
lonely life he had chosen to lead since he had re- 
turned from abroad and the death of his old 
relation. 

Madge had been almost mother as well as nurse 
to the motherless Jad, and was, besides, so 
thoroughly superior a person—belovging to the 
yeoman’s class—that she had never been to 
Eugene like a dent. 

She knew that had driven him from 
England, and had hailed his return with delight, 
and she refused pointblank to let him remain 
alone in King’s Lea, 

This evening she almost cried ou! as, coming 
up to the window, she exw a dark form. sitting 
there, 

“ Madge,” said Delacourt’s soft voic:, ag she 
recoiled, “is that you? did I startle you? IT am 
sorry.” 

“Tb doesn’t matter,” snid Madge. ‘‘ I did not 





know you were in, that is all. Have you been 
long home! Why didn’t you ring for lights!” 
**T have been in some hours. I did not want | 
lights. Don’t bring them, please, Madge; the 
dark is pleasanter.” . 
"But ft is tonely, my dear,” eaid she, coming 
nearer, ‘‘What made you leave the garden 
ty so early ? | That’s not like what you used to 
Mr. Eugene.” 
‘* Because Lam a fool,” was the short reply. 
“ Aad you have seen Miss May 1" 
a Vea, ” 
"Bow did you know she was here 1” 
I baw her go by with her cousin. I knew her 





t is blame I do nob stand alone, Women 





cousin was g to this ‘party, and I thought— 


well, [ need not explain. You marvelled why F 
vo suddenly accepted this iuvitation, and now I 
wish Thad uct. You have blamed me before for 
remembering her still, but what is the use of 
that? Foolish or wise, weak or strong, it comes 
to the same thing—she is still to me ali she was.” 

“All! Then why did you quarrel with her? 
why not make it up now?” ssid Madge, laying 
her hand on the curly head, “ You know, my 
Gear, I don’t know quite all the rights of the 
story, and I daresay you acted for the beet, but 
where thero’s love it seems 60 easy to overlook 
faults,” 

‘* Madge,” said the young man, “I don’t think 
she could have loved me at all—not as I loved 
her. To-day she was hard and scornful. Did £ 
never tell you the reason why we parted? [ 
thought you would guese, and I could scareely 
bear to speak of it even to you. It was my doing 
-—-at least partly. It was so simple a thing, f 
never thought it would lead to this. 

‘*You remember that fellow who used to be 
about town two seasons ago-——Lestcr Davenport t 
He went everywhere—no door was shut agsineb 
him. The women thought him all the more of a 
hero because he was s bit of arowé. A bit of a 
roué ' Madge. J knew him to be an utter scoun- 
drel, Twice at least he bad crept into men’s 
homes and destroyed them, He led a scandalous 


life—he was not fit to so muchas touchawoman’s . 


hand. I had asked May not to meet him. Twas 
not jealous, I did not mistrust her. She said 
it was nonsense, everyone received bim ; I was 
jealous, that was all, We had more than one 
quarrel about it, She would nov believe me. 
She was asked to a house where he was to be for 
the autumn.” 

“Yes, I remember that. She went?” 

“She would go. Then I told her she could 
not love me to defy mo like that, and if sbe re 
fused to obey mein this I would be no woman’s 
slave, and yield a juet right to her whims. fs 
was not alone the nitter scouting of my wishes, 
the persistent assertion that I mistrusted her, 
the disbelief in all my protestations—it was that 
Tcannot believe a girl could doall this and yet 
lovea man, And besides, from the time we were 
engaged, there seemed always disagreements and 
cross-purposes. What I have told you was only 
the culminating point. Isuppose we were both 
too high-tempered «nd proud.” 

“ Are you sure you were gentle with her about 
Mr. Davenport} It might have been girlish 
perversity, and her heart have been true enough 
all the time,” said Madge, convinced in her own 
mind that her darling could not have erred very 
far, and May was not half good enough for him. 

“She never loved me. She hever could have 
said to me the things shedid if she had, Perhaps 
I was not altogether as gentile as I might have 
been, but she has gone too far for me ever to 
acknowledge it. I will never atoop so low as that, 
it I break my heart for it.” 

“ Ah, Eugene, pride has broken more hearts 
than everconfession has,” sald Madge, sadly, “I’m 
older than you, dear. I took you a child from 
your mother’s arms the’ night she died, and I 
know you are hot-tempered and wilful, and never 
would brook contradiction, Is there no way of 
making this up again?” 

“I will never utter a word to her as long as I 
live,” eaid Delacourt, with the rashness of youth, 
“The woman who can doas she has done ie no 
wife for me,” 

“Yet you linger here—whers Mise May lived 
often.” 

Well, I-told you I was a fool,” said Delacourt, 
a his face « little aside. 

“Ta it fair to her to atay now she is here?” 
Madge asked. “I think she was very wrong; 


' but still, dear, even if she aid not care for you it 


might be bard for her to meet you.” 

“T might have thought so once ; I cannot after 
to-day.” 

“She ig a very wicked girl,” exclaimed Madge, 
with a sudden burst of the anger that hed been 
long smouldering against May, “I wish-——” 

Delacourt started up, and the light from the 
pale rising moon fell on hie face ; it was full of 
passionate pain, 

“ Wadge, you must not blame her,” ho said, 
*\ cannot, I will not bearit. If I speak tao 
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you of her it is only that attimes I can scarcely 
endure silence, I will never utter even har name 
to you if you say a word against her. How can 
a man forget in two short years all the glory of 
his life ; nay, to his grave shall he not remem- 
ber #” 

He turned to the window abruptly. 
followed him. 

‘* Eugene, my own boy,” she said, almost cry- 
fog, “ you know it was only love for you made me 
speak. I wouldn’t give you a minute's hurt if I 
could help it,” 

Delacourt threw his arms round her, 

“I know that,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘ Forgive 
me; I was not angry, but I know I said too 
mu h,” 

Hie kiss healed whatever sore his words had 
made, and Madge left him consoled. 

He sank back into his old attitude, He was 
not proud of himself for the course he had taken 
—to come back from his wanjering life abroad 
and bury himself in this Yorkshire village, 
because over these hills and moors May’s feet had 
run, and she had breathed this air, 

There was lack of energy, lack of that very 
pride that had helped to bring about his position, 
and he knew it keenly, But the wrench of his 
whole life’ had left him weak. He could not 
gather his old strength all at once, and when he 
might have done so May herself came again before 
him. It was uselese then to strive, for he loved 
her still. 


* * * a * 


Madge 


“ Like Mr, Delacourt !” repeated May, anewer- 
ing her cousin’s question, “ no, I don’t.” 

They were fn May's bedroom that same night, 
whither Ella had gone for the midnight chatsaid 
to be dear to feminine hearts. Not that ib was 
yet midnight ; they kept early hours up here, 
and the church clock had just struck eleven, 

“Not like him!” repeated Ella. “I think 
he is delightful, and everyone is chanting his 
praises,” 

“T am not fond of following everyone, I 
don't like hii,” 

* But you hardly spoke to him,” 

May had been leaning agains) the window 
lintel, pulling at the climbing plant without ; 
she turned now, and looked straight at Ella, 

“T see you guess something,” she said, “and 
T suppose you may as well know the whole. 
Sit down, and Pil tell you. I can’t tell is 
smoothly. I hate him—I mean I don’t like 
him—now, but ib wasn’t so once, two years ago.” 

The cadence of those three words told Eile 
what May would sooner have died than let her 
know, ’ 

Ella said, earnestly,— 

“May, darling, I don’t want to know any- 
thing, indeed,” 

** Yes, you had better,” said the girl, rest- 
lessly, “but keep it to yourself. I meant no 
one to kuow we had ever met, but I must 
waive that with you. Well, as perhaps you 
know, we—we were lovers once—engaged.” 

Her voice faltered. She broke off half 
savagely a bough of the plant, and began 
snapping the twigs off while she spoke, 

“I don’t know how it began, I was perfectly 
happy at first ; there wae no one like him. Then 
our wills-began to cross, I thought he ordered 
too much, and my brother used to say I ordered 
him, and no man would etand it, He said I was 
too fond of showing power, Anyhow, we two 
were always disagreeing, aud I never could make 
out how it was. Then he took into his head that 
a certain Lester Davenport was no fit company 
for me or any girl. That was nonsense, for 
everyone I knew received him ; even my brother 
and sister-in-law had to meet him out, thongh 
they didn’t like it. Eugene said this man ought 
to be turned out of avy decent house. He never 
spoke to him himself. He wanted me not to 
meet him. I wasn’t the least bit taken with 
this Davenport, Ella, but I believe Eugene was 
afraid of his faecinations, for he was fascinating 
--and jealous -——” 

“Bab,” sald Ella, quietly, “I think Mr. 
Delacourt conld hold his own as to personal 
charm against most men,” & 


& hero, I can assure you, but I could not ses 
what right he had to chooee my acquaintance,” 

** Did he tell you his reasons !"” 

“Yes, I will say for him he was just there. 
He had not that man’s folly of thinking girls 
know nothing of those things that are done and 
must take on faith what is told them, He told 
rae as much as was possible,” 

* Didn't you believe him ?” 

“Ob, yes; I daresay some of it was true, 
but he expected me to give way directly, and I 
maintained that it was very ridiculous to make 
a fuss about what everyone did. Well, at last 
I was asked to a country house where Mr, Daven- 
port was also to be, I told Eugene I had been 
asked, He said, ‘May, you won't go?’ And, 
oh, Ella? if he had said it differently I might 
have yielded, but it was half a command, and we 
had parted a few nights before coldly because I 
would not be coerced, and I thought he did not 
trust me, That made mewild, I said defiantly, 
‘Yes, I shall, why not?’ He sald some things 
then, Ella, that I hate to think of—he can be 
terribly stern when he likes. They were not 
true, I did love him, and he said I could not, 
or I should have cared more for his wishes, I 
said they were absurd wishes, and showed mis- 
trust, that I believed it was simply because he 
was jealous,” 

“Oh, May!” cried Ella, 

“Why ehouldn’t I? You think a girl is to 
be her lover's humble alave ; I wouldn’t be that 
to my husband.” 

“T do not think that; but you were cruel to 
him, and he had right on his side.” 

**He was cruel first,” said May, obstinately, 
“and he had no right to expect me to think 
exactly as he did. After that, of course, we 
quarreiled, aud I don’t know which spoke first 
of parting.” 

She pressed her hand to her forehead with 
little shudder, : 

“Yes, Ido, It was I-—I drew off his betrothal 
ring, and—-and threw ib on the floor. He did 
not move fors minute, and J did not look at him. 
I knew I had roused him to the utmost, and that 
was not a little, Then he stepped forwards, and 
I thought he was going to pick up the ring, but 
he crushed it under his heel. He said—he 
said-——”’ 

She caught her breath with a half-sob, then 
gave a short, hard laugh. 

“T am stupid,” she said. ‘‘I suppose! cared 
then, and the memory is painful. Let me see. 
He said—oh, I remember; but I bore you, 
Ella.” 

"No, no; go on, pray.” 

“Girls always like a love-story—particularly 
if it’s tragic,” said May, half-contemptuousely, 
** You never loved me,’ he said, ‘Thank Heaven, 
I know it now.’ And I said, ‘Yes, it is botter, 
of couree,’” 

‘*You remember every word,” said Kila, who 
listened breathlessly. “You have repeated his 
words in the very way he must have said them.’’ 

‘*Did 1? Dramatic instinct, my dear. He 
did it very well, too—a gentleman all through.” 

"May, hush! you shock me! You can talk 
like that of such a terrible scene 1” 

**Terrible! Not at all—melodramatic, I 
shouldn’t fling down a ring like that now. It 
was a lovely diamond, too, Harry was awfully 
angry, and so was Annie, but as they badn’t 
got to marry Eugene I couldn’t see that it 
mattered to them. It was out of the ques- 
tion to put up with that dictatorial sort of 
thing.” 

“Yet,” said Ella, who could not help being 
indignant with this beautiful, perverse creature, 
“you acknowledge yourself that Harry never met 
Mr. Davenport unless he was obliged.” 

**So was I obliged, I couldn't turn my back 
on him when I saw him at a frien4’s house, could 
It—and make myself out so much more moral 
than my neighbours, unless you think I might 
have said, ‘ Please, sir,’ sweeping a curtsey, ‘ m 
fiancée objects to my associating with you so 
think ['ll leave the house unless you will,’” 

“May, bave you any heart left, or has it all 
been. frittered away in that garish London life} 
I could be so deeply sorry if I thought you felt 





“i know, I knew it then. I thought E igeng 





it. It seems.to me so ul. I don’tsasy Mr. 


Delacourt may not have been in fault, and, per- 
haps, misunderstood you, but you made i: hard 
for any man to be sure of your love, Such a 
amall thing to ask—so reasonable, so easy to grant | 
I daresay he urged it too baughtily ——” 

“ Like the Grand Tark,” said May, 

“But,” pureued Hila, not p her, “an 
error like that might have been overlooked, In 
the main, he was right, Of course he did not 
wish you to cut Mr. Davenport and inault your 
friends, but to avoid bim as much as possible, 
and not to accept an invitation to a house where 
you knew he was visiting,” 

My dear cousin, do you know what it would 
be to give way like that? What would it bo 
when you were married, and the nature of things 
wouldn’t permit you to be quite free” 

“Nonsense, May! Ib was not because you 
chose to associate with Mr. Davenport that this 
marriage was broken off, but because your entire 
disregard of a reaeonable wish made Mr. Dela- 
court disbelieve in your love for him. I don’s 
altogether blame him. It may have been a mere 
fit of perverseness—you always were too fond of 
making everyone your slave. Harry was right, 
but T can scarcely imagine even you wrecking 
your life and his for a foolish piece of pride, I 
shoulda’t talk s0) May, if I thought you cared” 
—her tove softened and she looked keenly at her 
cousin. 

‘*Of course you don’t blame him,” said May, 
so coolly as to entirely batfle Ella. ‘ Women 
always do take the men’s side; he 
fond of his way az I of mine, and why ehould I 
yield? If it was only a 1 
ray side he ought to have been less hard on me, 
and not let his own temper blind him. I don’t 
care for the love that is so ready to disbelieve in 
love. Besides, he did not trust me—that waa at 
the bottom of it,” 

“That is what you say, but I expect you are 


mistaken. 
“Well, I ought to know him better than 
ou,” 


“Tt comes to this, May, that you are to give 
the rein to your own pride and expect your lover 
to have none—to be as contradictory as you can, 
and he is to meekly submit,” 

May laughed. , ; 

“Ob, dear, no. I hate a man who can’t 
master, The only thing is I don’t care for him 
to assert mastership over-me, Eugene tried it 
and failed, but he wouldn’t give way any more 
than I would, and I think all the better of him 
for it,” 

"Yet a minute ago you asked why should be 
not yield.” 

‘Oh you dear old consistent humdrum |” 
cried May. ‘'Don’t you kaow me better, after 
I’ve come down here running wild and torment- 
ing uncle out of his seven senses, every single 
time I could manage it? Did you ever know me | 
consistent, or practical, or pr gg oped 
reasonable? I’m good for nothing but to talk 
nonsense, and sing unclo’s favourite songs, and 
—and—be happy in my own way.” 

"The speech, rattled off anyhow, in a way. that 
had brought tears to Ella’s eyez, was by 
the speaker flinging her arms round her cousip. 

‘Don’t acold me any more, Ellie,” a, 
in the sweetest, most loving way; “don ty 
me, because I don’t need it—only don’t k 
me quite heartless, because—well, I can't 
cry over a mistake.” 

What could Ella’ do after that but embrace 
and kiss and ped the winsome , and 
wonder no more, as she had sometimes, how 
any man could put up with May’s caprices and 
fancies and * queening” it. 

It seemed impossible not to yield to her in 
everything when she was in this mood—not to 
love her the more for her faulte, and even love 
the faults themeelves. 

She went to her room and undressed slowly, 
listening to a" careless voice trilling away 
like a happy . 

Did she care {—did she have no soft memories 
if only at times? If, Elle ety she only 
knew-—if she could beeure that May was not 
acting a part ! 

And May’s song ceased as she laid her head 





on the pillow and stared at the stare looking 
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in ab her window, and when they began to 
pale she was sleeping and clasping one hand 
restlessly over the other. 

“Oh, my ring! my ring!” she said, aloud, 
and then came a long, weary sigh. “It is gone! 
Oh! Eugene, why did you take it away ?” 

So these were the two atories—the one Eugene 
Delacourt bad told to his nurse, and May’s 
version to which Ella had listened. And Ella 
waited to judge till she had heard both. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Manes, shrewd and with feminine acumen in 
an affwire du coeur, was nod surprised when she 
found her young master throwing off his soli- 
tariness. 

Hitherto no arts of hers had persuaded him 
to accept the Invitations of his neighbourr, and 
she began to fear his late wandering life, io all 
manner of wild places, had thoroughly unfitted 
him for ordinary society. Nevertheless, the 
change did not quite satisfy her. She was not 
pleased to know that a girl whom she looked on 
as utterly heartless was able to practically order 
Eugeue’s life. 

‘* He'd better be rid of the toils at once,” she 
would say. ‘* But what’s the use of talking! I 
might hold forth till I’m dumb, it would be no 
good. I wish he’d go to those outlandish places 
again, even though I'd mies him so, sooner than 
to fret his heart out after a girllike that. I just 
wish young Mr, Willoughby would fancy her, 
He’s just come home from Paris, and I have 
heard he’s wild about her.” 

Her wish, unlike many in the world, was 
fulfilled, 

“May,” said Ella one morning at the end of 
that week, “do you know Algy Willoughby is 
just home?” 

“Who is that?” asked May. 

“Don’t you remember Algy who used to try 
and domineer over ue, and you used to fly at him 
like a spitfire ?” 

“Yea,” said the girl, beginning to leugh. 
“But he was are‘her jolly little lad for all that. 
What has he grown up like?” 

*‘ Good-looking, rather tall, but much the same 
as he was—little change. He's been staying in 
Paris, and I don’t think he was expected home s9 
soon. Partly why I told you was, that his 
mother has been suggesting the idea of a walking 
party to the old camp, and of course he will be 
there; but I wasn’t sure whether you would like 
to go,” 

"Why not?” said May, and catching sight of 
her cousin’s face the colour came into her own, 

“You mean Mrs. Willoughby has asked Eugene 
—I mean Mr, Delacourt,” said she, half angrily. 
“Didn’t I tell you there was nothing between 
us? I don't care whether I meet him or not, I 
shall go, certainly.” 

“Qh, very well,” said Ella, meekly, feeling 
rather sat upop. 

The party met iu Mrs. Willoughby’s drawing. 
room on the Saturday morning, that lady herself, 
her dawghter and son, receiving the guests. 

By Nellie Willoughby stood D-lscourt’s tall 
form ; and May, as sho turned from greeting 
Nellie, gave him a pascive little hand and .a con- 
ventional smile, 

She looked superbly handsome, and as bright 
as the sunshiny day.....She bareiy suffered 
Delacourt to touch her fingers aud to make the 
usual formal salutations before she had, with a 
manner that ignored him, turned to Algernon 
babs ag. holding out both her hands, — 

, Algy,” she said, delightedly, ‘‘ how glad 
Tam to see you!” ' 

“ May,” sald the y man, as if he could 
hardly believe that this beautiful woman was 
the wild little girl he had tried to rob of her 
hardly-earned blackberries, and who had boxed 
his ears for his pains, “is it really you? By 
Jove!” 

His look of frank admiration said the rest. 
May gave a swifp glance over her shoulder. 

elacourt moved away—he was bending down 
to Nellie, handing her her gloves or ‘something, 
and May elipped her fingers on to Algernon’s 
offered arm, 


“It’s like old times,” caid she, softly, looking 
upward under those long, thick lashee just as 
they passed Delacourt. 

What wonder that the man’s heart throbbed 
and burned—just such a tender clinging hand on 
his arm, just such a glance into hisiace! Wasiv 
his folly or here, his madness or hers, that had 
flung her out of his hold into eomeone else's, and 
closed his lips against a single remonstrance } 

The day passed ws such days usually do where 
there is sunshine and pleasant people, and 
beautiful scenery to explore. 

There was not much of the Roman camp left— 
only a trace of the mound and some stones, that 
seemed to have fallen into a sort of uatural arch- 


way. ‘ 

Such as it was everyone looked at it, and tried 
S make out inscriptions that had never been 
there, 

May and A'gy Willoughby wandered over it, 
recalling many a childish escapade—for this had 
been a favourite playground—and seemed to have 
@ great many confidences. 

Algy’s beed was very nearly turned—he was 
devotion itself, and could hardly tear himeelf 
from May's side, even when other claime were 
made on him. 

Towards tha afternoon, however, fortune de- 
serted the party. Nobody had noticed a few 
ominous clouds, though one or two ladies had 
said they felt thunder in the air, and the storm 
burst on them unawares, It found them scat- 
tered, May and A)gy awsy no one knew where, 
three or four others ditto, Mrs. Willoughby, 
Nellie, Ella, and Delacourt some distance from 
the camp near trees, 

Delacourt had been lying on the grass watch- 
jog the girls twist daisy chains, but as a bright 
flash seemed to come right across his eyes he 
sprang up. 

“You mustn't stay here!” he exclaimed, 
‘under these tress, Miss Stanton. Run for that 
deserted cottage over there—do you see it} lil 
take care of Mrs, Willoughby.” 

“There isn’t any shelter!" exclaimed Nellie, 
frightened ; and Ells, more calm, said,— 

I don’t see any cottage; there isn’t any.” 

** You don’t know your own country, as well 
as I do,” said he, smiling. ‘Get up on to the 
road, avoid the trees, and you come to it. It is 
quite safe, and the door is open. Now, run, both 
of you,” 

They obeyed, while he followed with Mre. 
Willoughby, who was slight and active and made 


way. 

“T wonder where the others are,’ said she, 
anxiously. ‘ Algy and May, they are so heed- 
less, Nellie, do you know where they are?” 

“No, mamma, At the camp, I expect.” 

“Are they?” said Delacourt, quickly—they 
were now in the little parlour of the cottage— 
‘*V'll go and see.” 

“Oh, no!” they allcried, “ Don’t go out in 
this storm, Mr. Delacourt. They are quite safe, 
and you must go through the woods.” 

“Tt's the quickest, but there is another way,” 
he said, ‘* The storm won’t hurt me.” 

“To's so heavy,” said Nellie, shuddering, for 
thelightning kept flashing blindly, and the thunder 
roaring overhead. 

Elia said nothing, but put. her hand on his 
arm. 

He paused, looking down into her uplifted eyes 
—a flash, blué and vivid, struck athwart the 
window. 

“I must go,” he said, hurriedly. “*I cannot 
rest here—you will all be quite safe.” 

She dropped her hand and her eyes from their 
steadfast gaze, gave a little smile, and the next 


ey ER cd, but by the quickest, 


through the wood, under the trees, that might at 
any minute crash above him, but what did he 
care? In the self-absorption of love it eeemed to 
him no one could take care of May but bimself, 
It seemed. so in truth, for under that stone 
archway in the camp he found Algy and May, 
protected from the heavy rain, but, as he knew 
and they did not, in danger from the loose bold 
of their-place of shelter, 





May was pale, and looked as if she were fright- 
ened. He almost fancied there was relief in her 


eyes when she saw him, but if there were it passed 
too quickly to be sure of, 

“You muatn’s etay here,” he said, quickly, 
but quietly. ‘The others sre all sheltered in 
cottage up the hill, aud this isn’t safe.” 

" Quite eafe,” said May, not stirring. 

“To's perfectly eafe,”’ said Willoughby, a little 
agaressively, feeling his chivalry -impugued. 
** You surely don’t think—-~” 

“YT don’t think anything, my dear fellow,” said 
the other, with a touch of impatience. “I know, 
if you don’t, that the hold of these stones is very 
alight, and they may fall any minute.” 

“I'm sorry you put yourself out to look after 
us,” said May, politely. “Algy is quite capable 
of taking care of me, and I would rather stay 
here.”’ P 
‘We are much obliged to you all the same,” 
said Aly, following her cue, with a triumphant 
lock at Delacourt. 

* Will you come, Miss Stanton?” said Hugene 
rwithout a glance at Algy ; he might have been 
part of the crumbling stones for all the notice 
he took of him, 

‘* You heard her answer; I will take care of 
her,” said Algy, hotly. 

Delacourt coolly made s step forward and 
took May’s ungloved hand, drawing her, with 
a force as imperious as it was gentle, from 
beneath the arch. Her momentary struggle to 
free herself was impotence itself in that strong 
clasp ; her flash of anger and indignation seem- 
ingly unheeded, 

Algernon rushed forward, but at that instant 
there came a gleam of lightning that dazzled 

them. For a second they could ecarcely see ; 
aud Delacourt, waiting for no more, hurried May 
forward, only turning a little way cff to give a 
parting warning to Willoughby, which he could 
not be sure he had heard, 

May was nearly breathless, less with the epeed 
they made than with the emotions that half 
choked her. True, when that flash had come 
her fingers had closed round Delacourt's hand in 
her sudden bewilderment and tremor, buo now 
the immediate danger was past and her passion 
had full sway. . 

“Mr, Delacourt,” she said, again msking an 
effort to be free, and her great eyes blazing ; 
“what do you mean }” 

*T will tell you when you are safe.” 

- Safe, throngh all those trees! That is the 
only way to the hill.” 

‘Your pardon, it is not ; you have forgotten 
the path leading to the road.” 

H» spoke very quietly. She was excited. 

‘‘ You have insulted Algy,” she eaid,. ‘‘ You 
had no rightb—you forget yourself,” 

“T will settle the point with him afterwards,” 
answered Delacourt; ‘‘one cannot parley at & 
moment of danger with a man who won’» listen 
to reason,” 

“Or a woman either, I suppose,” said she 
sarcastically. 

“Or a woman either,” was the unexpected 
answer ; “since ib pleases you toapply my words 
in that wey.” 

» She was silent a minute from sheer iadigua- 
tion ; then frigidly,— 

“Will you please let go my hand, Mr, Dela- 
court 1” 

“Certainly ; I beg your pardon,” 

There was no doing anything with him ; no 
rousing him—uno moving him from his unvary- 
ing courtesy. May glanced back into the valley 
with a half idea to defy him and return; but fo 
was misty with driving rain, and the lightning 
danced over it every minute, 

She was afraid to be alone, she had always 
been nervous iv a storm, and probably Algernon 
had left the camp, Here she felt safe—she knew 
she did, deeply as that feeling increased her ire. 
As she could not defy Delacourt—and knew that 
he knew it, for he tcok no notice-of her lingering 
atep—she tried to plant a sting. 

“TI wish I knew if Algy were safe,” she said, 
anxiously, an anxiety not all feigned. 

. “ When I have taken you to shelter I will go 
back and Jook after him,” said Delacourt, with- 
out a change of tone or feature. But by a skil- 





fully arranged phrase he had baffled May by 
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rendering Algernon ridiculous, 
had best quicken our pace,” 

She obeyed him passively, because she could 
not help it, but her heart and mind were in a 
whirl She took no heed of the lightning and 
the rain. ‘I'he one would have terrified her at 
an ordinary time, and she would have remem- 
bered she waa being drenched through. 

They reached the cottage where others had 
now gathered, and were received with acclama- 
tions of delight, 

“ But where is Algy!" exclaimed bis mother, 
begiuning to get frightened. 

“Tam going to see,” Delacourt answered, 
moving again towards the door, 

“Indead, no, you muab nob,” exclaimed a 
dozen voices, Mrs, Willoughby’sa among them, but 
May stood aloof, frightened at what she had 
dons, trembling at the thought of danger to 
Delacourt, but resolutely keeping back a word 
of remonstrance ; she would not show him she 
cared what he did. ; 

** Here le Algy,” eaid Ella, in the midst of the 
vonfusion, and in stalked that young gentleman, 
and, after snewering inquiries by saying he had 
come through the woods, went to May’s side. 

“Through the woods!” repeated his sister ; 
"very foolish of you. I can’t think why you 
didn’t come with Mr. Delacourt and May,” ‘ 

When the storm had somewhat lessened a few 
of the gentlemen volunteered to go forwhrd 
the next farmhouse and see if they could se 
conveyances for the ladies—Delacourt, amongst 
them, Perhaps he preferred facing the sto: 
again to seeing May and Algy Willodghby 
apparently inseparable under. hig very -eyes. 
Algernon, however, also joined the foraging party, 
and Delacourt drew a. breath of relief, notwith- 
standing that presently he found Algy by his 
side and beginning, angrily,— » 

“Mr, Delacourt, you and I have an account to 
aettle. Do you think ities the act of a gentle- 
man to take a lady away’ from my care in that 
manngr |” 

*' It is always che act of Bgentieman to progect 
a lady,” said Delacourt, aim alittle. © 

"She had protection.” . > 

“Allow me to contrad tke, Since’ you 
chose to seek shelter in a place“palpably unsafe I 
must decline to consider you a fit protector for 
the lady in questiov.” 

*T suppose,” said Algy, hotly; “you under- 
stand what interpretation I mus) put on such 
conduct—such an extraordinary interest in Miss 
Stanton’s safety.” 

I have no wish to fetter liberty of thought,” 
said the other, unmovedly, 
**Tean assure you Miss Stanton’ is not at all 
pleased at your interference,’’' 

" Very likely. May I ask, did she send you as 
her ambasaador ?” 

“No, Ofcourse ft fs impossible for ber to 
fight this battle for herself, so I fight it for her— 
as 2 geutleman ehould.” 

“Jam sorry we differ as to a gentleman's 
Guties,” said Delacourt, carelessly, “I always 
thought one of them was that he should not make 
a lady’s same the subject of dispute.” 

Willoughby, with an exclamation not unlike an 
oath, strode forward, and Delacourt thought no 
more of him, He did not see May again that 
night—-he did not care to; and, anyhow, would 
have avoided her. 

She would have had her triumph if she had 
known how sharply ebhe had stabbed him that day 
—how the mere touch of her hand in his had 
quickened his whole soul into’ recollections that 
were an agony, Yet, perhaps, her nobler nature 
might have grieved aud not triumphed—she was 
so wayward, 

Even to-night, though she knew she had, at 
the least, pained him—the very thing she had 
meant to do—she tossed miserably from side to 
side, and could not rest. 

Deep dowa in her heart the knowledge lay, 
doing fiercs battle with her anger against him, 
that he had not forgotten—thav in daoger she 
had been hie firat thought—aund yet she repeated 
again and again that he had presumed too far, 
and she would never forgive it, 


“At present we 





CHAPTER V. 


One might almost have thought some evil spirit 
was permitted to possess that beautiful form of 
May Stanton in the days that foliowed. She had as 
little mercy on herself as on the man who had 
once been her betrothed husband—who was still 
her lover—or on Algy Willoughby, whom she led 
at her will. Because she loved as deeply as she 
had always loved, because she felt she was loved 
she ast herself to vex. and torture Delacourt, and 
cared nothing that she also tortured herself. 

Ella, in the midst of her busy life, saw it all, 
and wondered whether she ought to let these two 
case themselves in their pride till reconciliation 
was impossible. Should she speak toMay? Ex- 
perience answered that wae ureleas, To Kugene 
Delacourt himself? There was between them a 
sort of tacit understanding simce that day of the 
storm, that he was a gentleman and would under- 
stand her; but etill io was a matter on which a 
third person ean scareely venture to interfere; 
and even If sheeffected a reconciliation would it 
end wellf May was so self-willed, so perverse, 
so intractable, that Ella might be pardoned for 
not seeing that her own misery and self-reproach 
caused it all, and for doubting if there was the 
man born who would care to cali her wife. 

“Was Miss May Stanton going to marry Mr. 
Willoughby?” peopie began asking, sesing the 
two rode, walked, danced together continually, 
“Tb would be « pretty match.” 

Ella said no, but what is the use of contra- 
diction in the face of a state ef things that 
generally precedes a marriage ? 

“Much better be that bandsome Mr, Dela- 
court,” said the doctor’s wife; “and he’s richer 
than Algy; he does not seem inclined to enter 
the lists,” . 

“May is not engaged to Mr, Willoughby,” 
said Eila, for the hundredth time. 

“She soon will be, I suppose ?"’ 

No!” 

“Oh, my dear! ”-—with an incredulous smile. 

Ella gave itup, She ventured a word to her 
cousin, of whom she was beginning to be rather 
afraid, and May laughed mockingly. 

“What, am I doing wrong, my dear Miss 
Prude? One must have some fun.” 

“Tam not a prude, May; and it’s poor sort of 
fan. You forget Algy may suffer.” 

“Pooh! Men never sufier, They flirt with 
someone else,” 

** As you do,” said Ella, severely, 

May flushed up. She had half a mind to be 
angry, but a better feeling checked her. 

“I don’t profess to be an ideal woman,” said 
she, with a little sigh, instantly checked. “ And 
as to that, how do you know if—if Algy———” 

“T know it very well, May. You don’t mean 
to marry him, and you wouldn’t if he asked 

i] ' 


* Why shouldn't I?” 

Ella looked at her, but May's eyes returned the 
gaze with such wide-opened innocence that Ella 
was nonplussed. 

**T suppose you think I haven't forgotten Mr. 
Delacourt?” said May ; “and that if I owe no 
allegiance to him I do to my own love for him. 
Well, that doesn’t exist, and Iam as free as you 
are. 

Ella remained silent—the silence that means 
dissent. 

* Don’t you believe me?” asked May, with a 
touch of -petylance. 

“No, dear.” ' 

"I never knew you could be provoking before,” 
said the girl, impatiently, but trying to laugh. 

“T don’t wish to vex you. . You asked me a 
point-blank question, and I musb answer truth- 
fully if I anewer at all. But allowing that you 
are rizht and [am wrong, there is atill A'gy to 
consider.” 

‘Well, I might do better, it’s true,” said 
May. ‘‘ There is Sir Somebody up in town— 
I forget his name—adores the ground I walk on, 
and he has lovely emeralds and a lot of money, 
HarryMikes me best in emeralds, Lord Dale- 

ford made me an offer last season, He's not 
rich, but he’s clever aud good-looking.” 

“Why did you refaséhim!” said Ella, She 





was still annoyed, though she was quite aware- 
her cousin waa only teasing her, 

“Oh, I don’t know. Didn’b want to be tied 
down. I suppose, Marriage is such a horrid 
risk |” 


“Yes,” said Ella, with » world of algnifi. 
cance in the one little word, whereat Misa May 
laughed, : 

She did not want to know she felt wounded 
and shaken and self-questioning. , 

Of course, all this talk about her reached 
Delacourt. It wae repeated in his presence, to 
him, a hundred times; and, besides, he saw it 
all himself, for though he told himself he ought 
to go, forget May, and assert his pride, be not 
only remained in King’s Lea, but went wherever 
she did, and knew all she did aod much of what 
she sald, He had never been jealous of her be- 
fore-—~he had never had cause to, for all she 
maintained—-now he kuew to the full what the 
word meant—-now when he had not the right 
to interfere, nor even bo ask an explanation. He 
was too proud, too comsiderate and just to 
others to retaliate, 

May, who could so recklessly torture him, 
should not know how he suffered, and others 
should not enffer also, for though he was not 
vain he knew he ‘bad always been a favourite, 
and could please when he chose. 

In society he did not hoki aloof from May— 
that would have been to provoke remark, but he 
did not seek her, and their conversation, if they 
happened to be thrown together, was strictly 
that of two cultured people who are mere ac- 
quaintances, 

The continued supposition as.to May's engage- 
ment began at last to dwell on his mind with a 
different meaning, Hitherto he had pretty well 
gauged her—now a doubt, scarcely tolerable, 

oisoned every hour, What if in truth she 
oved him uo longer ! 

"Ta she in earnest!” he asked himself, ‘* Has 
she really one thought for thie man, intellec- 
tually her inferior, whom she can rule like a 

Iaything? Can she, will she be happy with 
him 1 Does anyone, man or woman, love always, 
as I have dreamed--can I want her to lose hap- 
piness if she think she can gain it?” 

He was pacing up ard down the library at the 
Tower. He stopped suddenly, 

“Can IT lose her?” be said, half aloud, 
hoarsely, “for pride’s sake, because I cannot 
brook a rebuff? Dare I let her go from me for 
ever? Am I coward and fool to let this fellow 
take her out of my hands—my sight? I have 
been wrong too—I was too hard, too unplelding 
—must I not stoop a little, if only to save 
her?” 

He went a few steps forward. again, and then 
savk downin a chair, covering his face. 

“Oh, Heaven! I am racked with fear and 
doubt! What hope have If To tee me again 
at her feet will be her triumph and she will ute 
it! Oh, May, if you were a little more the 
May I loved, often as you wounded me even 
then ; but you were so petted and spoiled—who 
could wonder ?” a : 

“ Well ”—after a long pause—‘at least I 
must know if there fs truth in this talk ; the 
other question must rest—must watt on her 
answer—if she will give one, Her cousin— 
I might find out from her—but no, she would 
not be sure, Maycan tell me, Will she?” 

Anyhow, the suspense was too intolerable ; he 
seized the first opportunity that came, and 
never had he given greater proof of. love than 
when that love conquered pride, even ao far as he 
meant, as yet, to go. 

They were one evening at Mrs. Waleiugham’s. 
There been music, and Algernon had been 
turning May's pages for her while. she sang. 
Then someone else had taken her place, and she 
went away to.a distans window, sitting there in 
the shadow, 

“ How long would she be alone?” Delacourt 
thought, watching her every movement, Twice, 
thrice that evening had he heard her name and 
Algy’a coupled togetber, He rose prevently, left 
the room quietly, and came back to it through 
the very window where May was sitting. He 
paused—she looked up, startled, 
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“ Are you tired with your musical exertions }” 
he sai?, leaning lightly against the lintel. 

“A little, and talking tires one,” said she, 
recovering the slight confusion ashe had felt at 


his appearance, 

"Ts that a hiot that I am to leave you 
alone?” asked Delacourt, smiling, 

“J did not mean it a0,” 

Ashort enough answer, yet it made his pulse 
quicken. She would have scarcely made it if 
she were quite indifferent, He went on talking 
of the music in easy, ordinary fashion, then dis- 
cussed some plans that had been mentioned for 
the next day. 

“You are going if we settle it, I suppose?” 
he said, \ 

“No,” ssid May, unconsciously playing into 
his hands by her wish to pain him, “I have 
promised to ride with Algy.” 

“Ab,” said Delacourt, “I might have knqgwa 
that now we must expect to see less of you.” 

‘Now ?” she sald, quickly, lookiog ab him to 
try and exercise her old power of reading his 
thoughts, It fafled her, and a miserable feeling 
increased her ritation, ‘What do you 
mean!” 

“‘] would rather not ssy lest I incur your dis- 
pleasure,’” 

“ [didn't know you were afraid of anything,” 
said the girl, with » scorn she could not resist, 
Indeed, whenever the met Eygene it seemed 
dificult for her to refrain from using her power. 

“I don’t think I am generally ; I was not the 
other day, ab least,” he answered, in that tranquil 
way that always exasperated her, because she 
could not tell whet lay beneath it. ‘' Bat I sup- 
pose once incurrir g reproach does not make one 
more courageous for & second attempt,” 

“Oh, that day of the storm!” said she, 
carelessly, “I bad nearly forgotten the stupid 
affair.” 

“I don’t think your friend has,” 

She was quick to catch in him every meaning of 
voice and look. His tone now told her what no 
one else would have guessed, and in the very 
wantonness of her perversity she would have liked 
to hold in contempt the idea that Algernon could 
bear in mind so paltry an offsnce, but her tongue 
failed her, She drew a sharp, momentary com- 
parison between the two men as they had ap- 
peared that day. The one she was forced to ad- 
mire—the otber had cut so sorry s figure, She 
was half ashamed of him; she dared not, she 
migh6 not, be proud of her old lover. 

la her revulsion of feeling she sprang up and 
swept through the window on to the terrace be- 
yond. Delacourt hesitated a minute, then fol- 
lowed her, as she almost wanted him to, She 
turned her head slightly as he came to her aide 
where she leant, and said the room was hot, bub 
she did not chide him though her eyes were 
—- “ her cheek crimson. 

‘We ve you called our ¢ 
she said. . th aaa se he 

‘' I will fortify myself by claiming old acquaint- 
ance, at least,” said Delacourt, in a lower voice 
even than usual, “if I may.” 

“Of course you may, as anyone might whom I 
meet in society,” said May, with » little laugh, 

Then I date to be, aa I hope, the first to offer 
you my congratulations.” ‘ 

Thanks, very mucli,” said she, “I will nob 
pretend to misunderstand you.” 

The man’s heart stood still at that answer. He 
had not known till then how he had hoped and 
hoped it was all idle rumour, 

Before the carelesa words, the unchanged face, 
no tremor in the voice no blush as of the woman 
who loves, his pride saaok and almost gave way. 
As if he could not help it the words dropped from 
him,— 

" You love him, then ?” 

Mr, Delacourt 1” said the girl, io haughty 


curprise. By what right do you way thet to 
toate eee her, for it was a ques- 


“T have no right—forgive me, I spoke with- 
nus thoughts but allow me some interest fa your 
‘ppinets,” said Delacourt, ‘I have heard so 
mauteh of—of ; 
“ ‘My engagement to my old playmate,” sald 
Sy, interrupting him as he hesitated, “as I sup- 





pose everyone has heard, and discussed me and 
my affairs, You are quite at liberty to feel what 
interest you please, but nob to assume a right to 
know what no one else may know.”’ 

The unjust rebuke nerved him sgain to pride ; 
he had softened, he might ahaost have knelt at 
her feet. Now he said, sternly,— 

“T have the right few women would refuse to 
the man who once had their happiness in Lis 
care, If you have given your heart to this lover 
you have chosen I have nothivg more to say but 
to wish you God-speed, But I doubt it. Don's 
play with him, May. You have had your share 
of that wrong-doing. Spare one at least.” 

"You are accusing me,” ehe said, white with 
anger. “I never played with you—never wrouged 
you; you doubted me, mistrusted me, Yours 
was the wrong—not wine,” 

* And you visit the wrong on sormeone else, to 
show me you have forgotten,” said Delacourt, 
with a hard bitterness that seemed incapable of 
mercy. ‘ You have not quite deceived me, May ; 
your words to me when we parted were perfectly 
true, but am not sure you have agreed with them 
since, Heaven knows whether you are not speak- 
ing but a half-truth at this moment.” 

“A half-truth!” repeated May, trembling in 
spite of herself, “ You dare to doubt me!” 

He bent down with a quick movement, and 
took ber hand. 

“You want to keep me in doubt—to use your 
power as long and as cruelly as you can. Your 
words have borne two meanings—you have 
neither denied nor affirmed. May,” he said, 
clasping his other hand over hers as she would 
have wrenched it from him ; “ you shall not go 
till you bave heard what I mean to eay. Don’t 
wreck your life for the poor eatisfaction of giving 
some further pangs to a discarded lover. It will 
not pay you for being wife to a man who is weaker 
than you—whom you do not love. It will not 
blind me,” 

“Leb me go, Mr. Delacourt,” said the girl, 
scarcely able to speak inher anger, “I will hear 
no more, Whatif I call Algernon?” 

* Pooh ! he will no more brave me now than 
he did before,” said Delacourt, contemptuously ; 
but his passion had cooled. Perhaps it was the 
touch of her hand that brought back memories 
of more than earthly sweetness. He dropped 
sm hand with a half fling, and turned from 

er. 

**Go your own way,” he said, “ Forget if you 
can ; I have done with you, thank Heaven! ” 

May sprang forwards to the lighted drawing- 
room without looking to see where Delacourt 
went, She wanted to see other faces, hear 
laughter, music, voles 3 anything—snything to 
shut out those burning ches, She hated 
him—yes, she was sure of that now. 

Hours after a man passed with a weary step by 
the Rectory garden, and paused a. minute to 
glance up at ite darkened windows. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ Wearuen is changing,” oracularly said the 
Rector one. morning, gazing from the break fast- 
room window on a cloudy sky.. “Get over all 
your garden-parties, girls; I am afraid our York- 
shire autumn is upon us.” 

* Now, father,” eaid Eile, in laughing disway, 
" how can you be sodisagreeable? Your weather 
forecasts nearly always come true. Mey will go 


‘back to town if it turns wet.” 


‘“No, indeed,” began May, impulsively, aud 
instantly ceased, with the consciousness that 
whether or not pure friendship dictated the 
hasty answer, ber cousin would put it down to 
something else, 

But Mr. Stanton was right, av he always was 
about the weather. It changed somewhat 
gradually—beavy showers, brief at first, but 
daily more prolonged... Yet May gave no warning 
note of migration, She went out in the intervals 
of rain, and seemed in no way depressed—a little 


more flippant abt times, more determinately firt- 
ing with young Willoughby, but apparently enjoy- 
ing life in her way. ? 

The only was that she took to soli- 


f 


tary walks—at no great distance from home ; she 
was too true a Londoner for that. One day she 
came in quite wet from a storin of rain, and 
almost ran into Jim’s arms, as ebe, came in by 
the back way. 

‘Lor’, missy !” said he, “you’s wet, to be 
sure. Precious eharp this storm,” 

" Yes,” enid she, laughing ond flushed with her 
run, “and I wouldn’s put on an ulster—such a 
bore for walking. The wind fs getting up, and 
there are white horves on the river ; n~ 

‘I daresay, wisey, The river's risen“ a good 
bit since last week ; if this goes on——” 

“Why, what will happen ?”, said the girl, her 
colour suddenly fading 

" Well, we have had floods before, but not since 
you was quite a lassie, and since then they've 
built that reservoir in the hills.” 

* Bub that is quite safe 1” said May. 

"I daresay, missy. I don’t know much about 
it myself, but they did say at the time it mightn’t 
be there if there was floods, Master and Squire, 
two, they always said it was quite safe.” 

‘* Does the river always rise dangerously wiuh 
rains?” asked May, leaning carelessly against 
the stable door, quite oblivious of her wet 
things, 

‘No, miss, but we've had a good lot of rain 
all summer ; river's Loen pretty full, but T don’t 
know,” repeated Jim, indifferently, and wens 
off to his horses. 

" Reservoir safe?” said Mr. Stanton, who 
held shares in the ecmpany, “safe as a rock, 
my dear child,” for May had repeated to him 
what Jim had aaid to her. “That’s an old 
village yarn that it isn’), Don’t you listen to 
such nonsense.” 

And May, knowing sothing about the shares, 
was only too willing to believe him. 

Only too willing, for she was conscious of 
intense relief as she sat ona afternoon on a shel- 
tered bank and looked down on the valley below 
her, She could trace the river in and out among 
the hills facing her, not winding peacefully, but 
breaking and tumbling over every obstacle and 
foaming into smal! waves. And yet the scene 
looked very quiet. Ib had been a gloomy day, 
but near sunsed the light had forced ite way 
throngh the banks of clouds, and there was 4 
transient gleam, Under ite pale and mournful 
rays the grey old Tower stood out sharply defined 
against the purple heights almost surrounding it. 
The girl’s eyes rested on that dreamily, She did 


safety dwelt in her heart. 

The momentary brightness was passing away ; 
the gloom that had reigned all day had crept 
back, dimming the outlines of Tower and hill, 
and the girl rose to go home, then paured 
suddenly. What was that sound--where did ib 
come from? She had not beard the rush of the 
river, stormy as it was, from where she sat; 
perhaps she had been thinking too deeply to 
notice it, Had she heard it} No, she was crr- 
tain ahe had not, and yet this sound was like the 
roar of waters. She stood listening—listening 
with a painful intensity, with uplifted hand, and 
a terrible fear clutching at her heart, 

“ Heaven !} the reservoir |” 

She could not tell whether she spoke the words 
or only thought them. She aaw that the river 
came pouring down with a wilder swirl and a 
deepening roar. ‘To her right lay her homeward 
road out of al! danger, before her a rugged path 
down the hillside, that might lead or not to the 
solitary dwelling ic the valley, that might meot 
the angry river at its sweep on to the level land ; 
nay, it must. Could she outrace those waters 
and reach the Tower. first | 

We do nob think at moments like thie~—we 
have impressions, convictions; we acd in 
obedience to previous thoughts, 

May did not tell herself, “I wil! do this or 
that,” she simply did it, 

At no other time would she have gone down 
the path at such headlong speed, paying no heed 
to: the trailing brambles and the thick, low- 
growing branches; they might have melted 
before Si as with « fairy wand for all she knew. 
She dared not lift her eyes to the heights for 
fear her foot might slip on the rough surface ; 





she only listened—listened till the heart scarcely 


not shiok ‘It is safe;” but the sense of its . 
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beat—to the ever-incressing awful roar, What! 
the man she was trying to save, whom she was 
praying for in a voiceless passion of pleading, 
had spurned her only the other day, had thanked 
the Heaven whose aid she was invoking, that he 
had done with her. What matter! He liad 
loved her once, and she loved-him so0w-—bhad 
wronged him, too, bitterly. 

“You cannot save him!” came the whisper 
that almost frozs the burning resolve within 
her. ‘“‘ Why meet his scorn, perhaps his cold- 
ness, at least—-why show him you ‘love him 
still—why humiliate your womanhood! You 
may die with him; you are too late to save 
him.” 

‘*Let me die with him then, Heaven have 
mercy—stay the waters—give me strength— 
time |” 

It was her inward cry, while her swift fever 
mever slackened, and her breath came in choking 
gasps. Would she never reach ibat closed gate-— 
would she fall exhausted, die, before she could 
call to him? 

The hills seemed closing her in—svuffocating 
her, mocking her. From their unmoved heights 
the water came tearing down-——down ; her ears 
were deafened with their din, the white foam 
blinded her. Was it so near! 

All the aic was full of sound; it was behind, 
before her, she was rushing into it, Nearer and 
vearcr—along the level now—and a great wave 
sprang over a boulder and tore along a field. 

The waters had gained the valley ! 

May swerved a little out of the line she was 
following. Still the Tower stood unmoved. 
She could trace no sign of life about it ; perhaps 
no one was there, perhaps they had heard in 
time, she had been so long coming, had ehe not f 
They would have had plenty of time to escape. 
She must be alone then—alone ! 
be safe; he would perhaps koow what she had 
tried to do, and not b’ame her or despise her, but 
kuow it was an atonement. 

Some rising ground, a stone wall feacing the 
orchard, checked the stream, but etill ic came 
thundering down. It rushed ouxngrily against the 
wall, and swept back again boffled, Between it 
and the house lay a wilderness of garden and a 
whole wing—the wing reputed to be haunted and 
never ued, 

Again May swerved and rushed round to the 
front, through the open iron gate, up the steps 
high above the garden. Frantically she wreuched 
at the great bell—she was in tinee—he could escape 
—the waters had swept aside—some unknown 
cause had diverted them—then a louder thunder 
—# dark stream flinging itself from sbove; a 
shock that seemed to maks the old house stagger 
—and the floods were upon her. 

Eugene! Eugene | for the love of Heaven!” 

The wild shriek. of terror rang through the 
air, the deep-mouthed bell pealed to the farthest 
corner of the half-empty building ; within there 
were voices—steps, Even iu her agony she kuew 
hiscame nearest—up to the door. It was flung 
open, 

“ May ie 

“Tam too late!" she gasped, looking up with 
dim eyes into her lover's white face,and she had 
not eaved him ! ‘ 

Madge, bar that door, call William, and fasten 
up every door and window,” said an Imperative 
voice. Then a deep, faltering whisper that 
brought back her ecattered senses,— 

“ My heart! wy lifel” 

“Y tried 1" she said, and hid her face on his 
breast with a short dry sob. 

She was not ashamed yet, she was too wrought 
up. It was natural that he should enfold her in 
such a strong, cloee embrace, but why did his 
hand, his lips tremble as they touched her f 

“It ie not teo late,” she said, still not wholly 
herself, ‘‘ we can escape,” 

‘May, May!” said Delacourt, bowing his 
head on hers, “ would to Heaven you had thought 
jess of me, We cannot escape! But we will not 
despair,” he added directly, his brave spirit 
facing at once the terrible odds with death—he 
had never quailed but for the woman he loved, 
“There ia hope yet, and, at least—ah! is that 
thought selfish —we are together! Yet I would 
give roy life this minute to know you safe,” 


Bat he would | 


tion. 





She drew herself away at that, with the blood 
rising in her face—the exaltation of feeling was 
giving way to the woman’s fine pride. 

It was arelief that Madge came in, and Dela- 
court went to her to give some orders, 

A hasty examination from the window showed 
that the waters were rising, and of all their ex- 
panse nothing could be seen but the trunks of 
huge trees, and the broken fences that had been 
torn up. 

He decided that they must go a floor higher up 
—to the room he had used as a study—the man 
William and the maid-servant also. 

Madge eaid she had found William out; the 
girl she had herself fortunately perinitted to go 
and pass the evening with her mother, 

“Then we three are left,” said Delacourt. 
‘* Madge, will you take May upatairs and attend 
to her? Yam going to see that all is right as 
far as we can make it. So long as there are good 
foundations we may come out esfely.” 

“They are not good,” said May, ‘the Tower 
has been swept away before now.” 

The second’s silence spoke volumes, Madge 
broke it by eaying, reverently, — 

“ Heaven is still above us,” 

Delacourt stooped and kissed her. 

* Dear old nurse,” he said, *' that is juet what 
we all wanted,” and went out, 

Madge was not hard to May; she had seen 
with what passionate joy, through all his terror 
for her, her young master had received her. 

Tb was enough for ber that with him love had 
conquered, 

May was treated like a queen. But May was 
humbled and subdued, full of dread, almost of 
regret; not that she had risked her life for 
nothiog, but that she had come tohim whom she 
had wronged. 

She sat in the little study (the highest floor in 
the house) and listened to the relentless waters 
tossing themselves against the outer walle, and 
thought of the miserable past and the ecene on 
the terrace, and her own bitterness against him, 
and tried to realise thut a few hours only, per- 
haps, remained to her. , 

The thought had struck like ice to her heart. 

Longing for him to come, unspeakably dread- 
ing him, she sat by the window, drooping aud 
forlorn, 

What a toy she had made of her life, and now 
the toy was broken, and the tune had gone out. 


CHAPTER VIL 


DELACOURT came in presently, looking very 
grave but not downcast. One glance at his face 
told his old nurse what he thought of the situa- 
May dared not so much as look at him, 
even to seck for some siga of hope. He spoke tu 
Madge for some seconde, and as she passed into 
the ante-chamber he came on to May. 

She was standing by the window, watching the 
tossing waters below, that seemed steadily rising 
higher and higher. 

“‘Ib may not reach us here, perhaps,” said 
Delacourt, reading the meaning in the eyes louk- 
ing 80 steadily outwards, ‘‘ We must not des- 

ir 


“If you had only heard it—if you had only 
escaped!” she said, almost wringing her hands, 

“I could not from here, not until it gained the 
walle; then I heard that and your cry together. 
Te me the sound was only like the noise of the 
ewollen river I had heard from the garden; and 
if I had escaped do you forget you would have 
perished on my very threshold } How can [ echo 
your wish, save for Madge? Oh, child,” he broke 
out passionately, ‘‘I could even have borne 
never to know what I koow now if only you 
had not come! The sight: of you almost un- 
nerves me.” 

‘Ts there no hope, then!” she said, under her 
breath. ‘* Must we die—so soon, too?” 

** Life or death, which ever it ie, a few hours 
will tell—perhaps less. There is no real strength 
in this Tower, and the water is still rising. We 
can do nothing, only wait—the hardest of all 
tasks,”’ - 

“* Waiting to die!” she muttered, sinking her 





head in her handa. 
not |” 

Delacourt wrapped the qui form in his 
arms, His own deep grief that she ‘had met this 
awful peril for bim would not let him speak 
directly, only a broken whisper escaped him once 
or t 1.8 name, some entreaty to 


hope. 

She struggled bravely for quietness to spare 
him all the evil in her hiding sts face before this 
danger ; but her tears fell heavily, though silently 
—she could not stay them, 

Delacourt drew her to the couch near, and 
still holding ber would have placed her beside 
him ; but she sank at his feet, hiding her face on 
his knee, 

“To was all my fault, my ain,” she sobbed— 
“my wretched pride, I loved you always, and I 
tried to hate you, to wound you everywhere and 
always. You can never forget it—-I can never 
atone! If I could have saved you Heaven migh» 
have accepted that.” 

‘*May,” said Delacourt, trying to raise her 
“don’t kneelto me, I have not been free from 
wrong ! I knew your heart had never left me— 
to hear your lips.repeat it wipes out all error,” 

“Tt cannot, I have been so falee to you, to 
myself! You eavedme once, and I gave you no 
thanks but taunts. I have though» of you so 
bitterly, I was miserable, and I would not epare 
you—vor—nor others,” 

“ Hush, May!” said Delacourt, in a sup- 
preased voice, but she did not heed the inter- 
ruption, pouring out half-inarticulate words, 
which he did not seek to check, only stroking the 
head on his knee witha touch that insensibly 
soothed her. 

The whispered “ Will you forgive?” was 
almost steady, though the slight form crouched 
still lower. 

There was no answer at first—nay, so longa 
silence that May ventured to look up in a new 
agony. Was her sin unpardonable? 

Bat as if that one look into her eyes broke the 
spell and gave him strength, he bent over her and 
spoke, 

“May, not there, not at my feet. Heart to 
heart, love once more.” 

No self-reproach, no shrinking fear of un- 
worthiness could prevail againet that appeal. 
Heart to heart in very truth, they forgot that 
death was so near. 

Each filled the whole horizon in the other’s 
soul, Sounds that had been borne to them with an 
unnatural keenness were unheard——signs of their 
peril that drew so close, What did they care in 
this first moment of their reunion? They were 
together for always. 

“May, you knew I always loved you through 
everything,” were Delacourt’s first words, half- 
wistful. “I would not acknowledge {tb to my- 
self, but I remained here just because ib was to 
you like a native place. Wherever my steps 
went your steps must have gone before; what- 
ever my eyes looked on you too must have 
seen. Was it a folly? You seemed nearer to 
me here than anywhere else. Did you guess 
all that #” 

Yea,” said May, acftly, “Eugene, do you 
remember”—her eyes fell—'' what you said to 
me on the terrace that night? Well, when I 
went home I tried to forget it, and hate you 
because you had dared to rebuke me ; but I could 
not forget. In my wildest merriment it was 
never real joy. I thought of it again and again. 
Ouly to-day when I sat on the bank watchiog the 
Tower [ was thinking it over.” 

“ Why recall that now, dearest ? I cannot bear 
to think of it,” 

“But you were right, aud it helped me to 
understand myself,” said May, with an effurb t 
utter the humble words, 

She looked like a different being to the careless 
beauty who had courted admiration even while 
she scorned it, with this new eweetmess on lip 
and brow, and timid gaze that scarcely lifted 
itself, and head that drooped in such lowly 
fashion, Another being, but more lovable, 

Delacourt, looking on her, drew in his breath 
in sharpest anguish, to think how soon all this 
loveliness might be torn from him, With a 


“€ Oh, how can I die? I dare 
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sudden movement he started up and went to the 
window. 

Ip was almost dark, save for a faint moon. 
He could just see that the waters had risen still 
higher~-nob yet to the story below ; but another 
hour must decide their fate. Ia silent rebellion, 
impatient in his strength and youth, he stood 
and measured the space that lay between them 
and death —life he dared hardly hope for. 
How bitter it was! How utterly his soul 
sickened at such a fate, and now ! 

May stole up to him, half afraid to be even 
the length of the room from him, Delacourt 
silently put his arm around her; but that did 
not seem enough, He turned his head slightly 
and called softly,— 

at Madge.” 

“T can’t spare you,” he eaid, as she came 
swiftly, always obedient to her darling’s voice. 
“You are brave, I know. I see little chance for 
us.” 

Madge only grew pale and grasped Eugene's 
hand for a minute before she sst down in the 
chair he had placed; but May shivered, and 
clung a little closer to him. 

“ How long?” she whispered. 

‘Heaven knows ! Oaly His mercy can help 
us. If I were but alone!” 

Ber eyes shone, her cheek flushed. 

“J am glad I am with you,” she raid. “I will 
try to be worthy of you.” 

Not a word of regret, of fear did she utter, 
and yet to her; young and wayward and con- 
science-stricken, and with her life j sb opening 
into brightness, death must have seemed more 
terrible than to the woman who had lived up- 
rightly mto middle age. 

Inch by inch, slowly in fact, and yet with 
seemingly startling rapidity, those three watched 
their relentless enemy creeping up higher and 
higher. 

Round the basement the water surged back- 
wards and forwards with each fresh access from 
the hills or gust of wind. Then a tressaillement 
went through the old tower. They all felt ib; 
but no one spoke till May looked up iu dumb, 
wild questioning, 

“T felt it once before,” said Delacourt, and 
she bid her face on his breast, and Madge left 
her seat and knelt down, praying silently. 

Taen May lifted her face, ssying, as be would 
have drawn it down again, — 

‘No, indeed I will be brave—I must see. Oh, 
I wonder what they are fearing at home, and 
Harry~what will he zay when he knows’ But 
I promised to be brave aud I will, Only kiss 
me once, Eugene,” ’ 

‘* Heaven shield thee, my life! Heaven save 
thee!” Delacourt said, as he gave the kiss, and 
then turned again to the window, in his heart s 
wild prayer for these two he loved. 

“ Save them—only them—do with me as Thou 
wilt!” was the epirit of that prayer, too full of 
agony to reach hia lipe, 

Fitfully the moon glanced out from behind 
the grey, roiling cloude. Steadily, like a living 
thing the water stepped up nearer, Had it no 
mercy? Was id rejviciog ? 

Again that trembling, and May agaio hid her 
face; she could look no longer at Death as it 
came on. The one watcher never moved his 
eyes from their steadfast gaze. How slowly the 
time went by, with what awful slowness | 

He was sure the church clock should have 
struck. With straining ear he listened for the 
deep strokes, ‘‘ Were others watching, too, for 
the faint chance of-rescue!?” he thought, with 
his mind wandering to a thousand memories and 
copjectures, but never once to hope, 

_ Then he recalled that the noise of the rushing 
river might have prevented his hearing the clock, 
aud, ia thinking this, suddenly noticed that there 
was no euch sound, Again and again he listened, 
doub:iag his own sense of hearing ; but no, only 
the wash of the water beneath and around the 
base of the Tower. 

For one second the man grew faint with the 
tremulous gleam of hope; bud the faintness 
pagsed as he marked a certain jagged poigt of 
stone be had seen a minute ago now hidden. He 
fixed on another point, a projection half-covered 
with lichen, and watched it as the victims 
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ear sg for the drop of water to fall on their 
8, 

Madge’s murmured prayer reached him—'‘In 
all time of our tribulation”—his eyes wavered 
and grew dim, he could not see, he bent his face 
down, “In the hour of death,” came again the 
earnest prayer, and Delacourt raised his head 
slowly. Sight came back to him, clouded, uncer- 
tain ; something coloured grew out of the dim- 
nees-—a pale, soft green. 

He scarcely breathed. (ar off, bub clear and 
loud, the church clock rang out, An hour ago— 
only an hour; it had been like a lifetime. 
Resolutely he looked away from the stone such 
a little way below. He counted second by second 
and minute by minute the time he had set him- 
self before he would look again. 

What if the water had passed the stone ? What 
if it swept up to the closed lattice? Only a 
second now for the fixed time to have prssed. 
Why, it wasan age! Half-fearfully, trembling, 
he turned his eyes again to the window.  Siill 
that spot of pale green, likes the solitary tree in 
scorching desert. 

“May, look up—look up!” cried Delacourt, 
“Oh, Madge, your prayer is answered—the waters 
are stayed |” 


(Continued on page 283.) 





A PLAIN GIRL. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Tue plate, the cause of our dreadful experience 
of being besieged by six housebreakers, wa; 
shortly afterwards sent off to Belfast, and turned 
into a very substantial pile of coin of the realm. 

Uncle came home looking a little more 
cheerful. He had invested in a new coat and hat 
on the strength of his success—and every night 
he now barred every window himself, and paraded 
the out-door premises, revolver in hand. 

The fame of our exploit had gone abroad ; a few 
old seighbours came to call and eyed me with un- 
disguised curiosity, calling me “ Miss Deane.” 

I was as busy as ever in the garden and about 
the house. I liked to have always something on 
hand, whether it was hiving beee, or making jam, 
or, as it happened in the presend caee, painting 
(act any nice little sketch in water-coloure, oh, 
no!) I was standing on achair, with my cotton 
dress turned up carefully round me, an apron 
and a sun-bonnet, with a little can of paint in 
one hand and a brush in the other, painting the 
hall door a nice warm brown. 

I suddenly heard steps coming across the 
gravel, and thinking it was uncle, I called out,— 

* Look here, Uccle Dick, what do you think of 
this, or shail I give it auother coat!” 

There was no answer, but a sudden halt, and, 
it seemed to me, smothere? laughter. [ turned 
slowly rouad, paint-pot in hand and nearly 
tumbled off the chair when I bebeld Cuptain 
Karslake and another officer, who had evidently 
come to call, and was grinning (the latter) from 
ear to ear, and no wonder, I was a nice object. 

“Permit me, Miss Dennis,” said Oaptain 
Karslake, politely taking my appliances from me. 

“T had no idea,” smiling, “that you were an 
artist—a decorative artist }” 

“No!” Lanswered, jumping down and speak. 
ing bruequely. ‘One lives and learns,” looking 
then interrogatively at him and his comp2nion, 
as much as to say, '* Your business, please }”’ 

“My friend, Mr. Jervis,” he said, interpreting 
my glance. “We have come over to inquire 
after you and the other young ladies, after your 
most successful defence of this place last week.” 

“Oh, yes.. By Jove, Miss Dannis, every one in 
talking of your pluck ; you winged one of them, 
too ; you ought to have a medal!” 

“ Yes,” I replied, looking at Ceptain Karsleke: 
“It was a very good thiog for ua that I learat 
how to load and fire a revolver from Colin Max- 
well; only for that I do believe we should all 
have been murdered. But won't you come in? ’- 
recollecting my manera, 





'€ No, not by the door but the window,” push- 
ing it back, and feeling thankful to see the empty 
drawing-room looking very cool and fresh aud 
pretty, with plenty of flowers, our new chintzer, 
tables, and some old china we had mended and 
patched, and that made a very good show, 

“Tf you will wait,” I said, “I will tell my 
cousins ;”’ and I ruehed away into the dairy and 
said, ‘‘ Maggie and Jane, there are two cflicers in 
the drawing-room, come in av once ;” divesting 
myself of my apron and unpinning my ‘ress, 

“They caught me painting the door. J kuew 
one of them before, Captain Karelake, Biddy, 
some water, quick, to wash my hands, and Lucy 
is to bring in afternoon tea, silver tea-pot (we 
kept one then), bread-and- butter, cake, and clean 
cups,’ 

I issued my orders all in a breath and then 
stopped, 

* We can’t go in,’ said Maggie, making frantic 
pasees ab her curly hair, ‘ We are nob dressed,” 

“Oh, yes, you will do very nicely,- You would 
never go and dress, you look quite neat ; imagine 
the gny that I was!"’ 

‘We scarcely know how to talk to strangers,” 
said Jane, hanging back. 

“Well, if you won’t go in I won’t,” I said. 
“* Vocle is out, and they may jus sit there till 
they feel inclined to go away.” 

Impressed by such an awful threat my two 
cousins gave in, and came timidly after me into 
the drawing-room, and found that they atil! had 
the faculty of speech. ’ 

Tea came in too, and the visib went off well. 
OConvereation became general, After we had dis- 
cussed the distance from Boskell, the different 
roade that led there, and had related by special 
request all our experiences at the hands of the six 
men with blackened faces; we even showed 
them, by special desire, the staircase, and Jaue 
and Maggie were so warmly eloquent on the 
subject of my valour that I felt quite uncomfort- 
able and shy, 

By way of a diversion I euggested that the two. 
brave defenders of our country might like to look 
at the garden and the fruit—-our pears and plums 
were still holding out, despite of our weekly 
consignments to the town. 

Captain Karalake walked behind with me, Mr. 
Jervis in front between my cousins, Hes was a 
very genial, boyish youth, and they seemed to be 
very «ouch at their ease now, I hospitably 
picked a lovely pear, a Louise Bonne, with my 
own fair hands, 

** How much is this?” he said, significantly. 

'* You must forget that day, blotit out of your 
mind,” I eaid, becoming scarlet, 

** But supposing that that is impossible? J 
think 1 never saw you look zo nice in your life as 
in that funny get-up.” 

* Nob ab alla compliment,” [ exclaimed, witha 
toss of my head. ‘Do you mean to say I look 
best in the character of a girl of the lower 
orders 3” 

" No, no, you did not look that, I assure you. 
And oue could see-——’’ 

"There, there, never mind, we won't talk about 
it, Tell me something I want to know very 
much. Tell me about Colonel Kant—is not thar 
bie name j”’ 

“You mean our Colonel?” rather stiffly, 

"y suppose 80,”” 

'€ What do you wish to know?” 

“ Where ie he }” I asked, tersely. 

“ He has just gone away on three months’ 
leave.” 

‘Ob! Has be always been in the 2th 
Hussars §” 

‘' A good many years, Yes, he was in them 
before | joined.” 

** And how long ago was that 1” 

" Twelve years ; 1 fancy he must have been in 
the regiment something like twenty.” 

* What other regiment was he jn?” 

** I'ma not certain—the Queen’s Own Greys, I 
think, Do you know him?” 

No, 1 dd not, but I should like to know him 
very much.” 8oI would, for I was resolved to 
bring him to justice. 

“ He is a handsome man,” esid my companion, 
with but ill-dieguised annoyance and an air of 
would be indifference. “ Toat ia,” correcting 
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hiraself, ‘‘he hag good features still, and has 
been very handsome in his day,” 

To this I madenoreply. I could tell by some 
subtle sign thap Captain Karslak» did not like 
Colonel Kant, and wae not pleased at all at. the 
interest I evinced with regard to him. It could 
nt be that he was a little -jealoue—-could it? 
aid that he was beginuing to think that I was 
not such an awful girl after alii I had found 
out all I wished to know and’ changed the con- 
vereation, and after another turn round the 
garden the two officers took their leave—with 
reluctance, I could seé—and asked, as they de- 
parted, if they might come over again, also if 
they might send us tickets of invitation for their 
regimental sports, which were to take place 
within the next ten days. To this we could not 
make any reply one way or another ; uncle's 
movements were moat erratic, but as far as we 
ourselves were concerned, we were only too happy 
to accept their kind invitation. 


“If it’s a chaperone,” said Captain Karslake, | 


“Mra. Evans, the wife of our senior major—a 
connection of mine—will be very glad to drive 
over for you and fetch you, and we will walk 
over early uexo week and see if we cannot prevail 
upon Mr. Bourke to accompany you,” 

Then they went away, leaving ua in the garden 
leaving also a blank, if the whole truth must 

® confessed. } 

At fired Aunt Judith would not. hear of our 


upon ber by gentle degrees, and when it came to 
her saying,— 

Even if you did go, girls, you know that you 
have nothing to wear,” wa felt that, to a great ex- 
tent, the day was gained, and she began to interest 
herself in our toilets. My London dress was still 
quite reepectable--I did not paint and weed and 
churn in it—and the others had their serges ; but 
then, hats and gloves ! 

“Ob! my dears!” she cried, “you must see 
yourselves that it is monaense, and quite out of 
the question, Don't you?” 

But we failed to see it in that light at all, 
Maggie was a really good milliner. We had some 
spare money—we would take the mule and cart. 
Here my sunt screamed, in the excitement of the 
moment ; we had let the cat out of the bag with 
a vengeance, There was absolutely nothing for 
it but to stick to it boldly, We would go early 
in the morniug with the mule and cart. No one 
would see us ; we would go by the town road, 
leave it with Patsey well outside the town, ‘and 
shop to our heart’s content. 

Aunt Julia groaned, but succumbed, and the 
programme was carried out triumphantly ; the 
result being hats, trimmings for eaid hate, and 

vo nice pairs of gloves—really, as I said to 
myself, wonderful gloves for Boskell. I-—-thanks 
to my fret thoughd and my bag—-was well 
supplied, but mine were too amal! for either of 
my cousing, 


We looked “ surprisingly nice,” to quote Aunt | 


Julla, as, when the happy day arrived, Mry 
vans came to fetch us in her roomy waggonette, 
with ite fine pair of horses, She was a charming 
and (if perhaps too candid, too open) handsome, 
well-dressed woman, who was very delightful to 
all of us, but specially empresss to me, 

Why was this? She did nob leave me long 
in the dark on the subject, for when we were 
arranging our hate and veils in varioue mirrors 
in her most dainty drawing-room she said to 
me,-— 

“Come hore into my drawing-room, and I 
wil! settle your hot, I ouly wanted to have a 
quiet word with you alone, Perhaps I am 
doing wrong to speak,” and ehe paused and half- 
losed the door, 

I gased at her in bewilderment, 
she going to say to me? 

“Tt have heard so much of you, Mies Dennis ! 

* OF me, Mrs. Evans ¢” 

“Yes, of you ; and how courageously you ran 
away from an old millionaire in town sooner than 
marry him at the last moment. I've heard, of 
course, of how you shot the burglar, I assure 
you that you are quite an Aeroine in my eyes! I 
was longing for an opportunity of making your 
aequaintance; I have beard wo many things 


What was 








about you too. I admire you fmmeusely, but 
aot so much as someone elsee—my——” 

She paused, and then went on,— 

**My cousin, George Karsloke. He is a very 
good fellow, and, as I daresay you kuow, he is 
head over ears in love with you!” 

“ Mra. Evans,” I exclaimed, “ how can you!” 

“Hush !" she returned, “it’s quite true; 
and I nope you will be better than that horrid 
Scotch girl who jilted him, Bud there,” Elssing 
me, ‘there, don’t be angry with me; but l’m 
éo fond of George, and there, I hear him. He 
has come for us, and so bas Jack—that’s. my 
husband. We must not keep them waitiog,” 
half pushing me before her out of the room as 
she spoke. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


I rect exceedingly embarrassed after hearing 
the piece of news Mrs. Evans had just imparted 
to me, 

I told myself it was pure imagination on her 
part, and that already, even during our very 
short acquaintance, I noticed that she spoke too 
much on the impulse of the moment, and much 
too unreservedly, taking, as it were, all the world 
into her confidence, 

She wae quite wrong about Captain Karslake, 
quite, All the same; the hint she had given me 


going to. the sports, but gradually we worked | made me feel very curious and look very red in 


the face, and speak in a constrained voice, 

When we met in the drawing-room we were 
to walk down to the cricket field, where the 
games and sports were to take place, and I 
mancuvred to have Major Evans, a littie bald 
man, with heavy eyes and a squeaky volce, for 
my escort, thus leaving Captain Karslake and 
Mr. Jervis to the girls. Very nice the ‘girla 
looked as they walked before me down the steep 
streeta of Buskell, paved with dreadful three- 
cornered etones. 

I felt a thrill of pride as I surveyed their hata, 
in whose manufacture I had had more than one 
finger. They quite held their own (if not more) 
alongside of that magnificent, expensive, and 
probably London structure that adorned the 
crown of Mrs, Evans’—I began to think—rather 
giddy head. 

The band was playivg, tents were erected, 
flags flying, and crowds of carrisges wore drawn 
up outside the ropes, and the said ropes were 
lined with swarms of country people, who had 
been allowed in to see the fun. 

There were four races—donkey races, tent- 
pegging, tent-pitching, throwing the hammer, 
jumping, and all the performances usual fo such 
sports. ‘The sack race, ths wheelbarrow race, 
and the three-legged race evoked tumultuous 
applause aud roars of laughter—the donkey-race 
expecially. 

One donkey kicked off his rider at least ten 
times, being a long way the moat spirited jack- 
ass that I had ever seen. 

The perseverance of the would-be rider, who, 
nothing daunted, would chase and mount Neddy 
again, to be agaln sent flying, was eo ludicrous 
to me that I laughed till I cried, and the tears 
rolled down my cheeks, 

As I turned away to find my pocket (no easy 
matter nowadays) and to get hold of my hand- 
kerchief I noticed & man, who was sitting on 
the wall of a field, with his legs dangling down, 
not convulsed with laughter like everyone else 
—no, no—looking, as far as I could see, as 
grave as a tombstone, and watching not the 
donkey-race, but me. He was a common map, 
and wore his hat pulled down over his eyes, and 
he was not young. 

‘ould he have been one of the housebreakers, 
I thought, as I returned his gaze. As I ‘did 
so he at once plunged his hands into his 
pockets and pulled out a pair of goggles, and 
quickly put them on, 

Then my fears were dispelled—then I knew 
him at once~he was Tom Kirby, the mad s‘one- 
breaker. 

‘€ Mias Dennis, you are missing all the fun,” 
said a voice at my elbow. “What on earth 
are you looking at hae | queer old character 
perched on the wall?’ a tone of surprise, 





“You can see him any day. Sut look at this 
dead-heat between the two brown donkeys, 
Thad fellow will be off—yes; and the one with 
the lop ears wins in a walk! Ob! I don’t 
know when I've ngs = so much—twy sides are 
quite sore. Come g, and leb me get you a 
cup of tea,” said Mr. Jervis. 

Captain Karslake did not notice me; he was 
making himeelf pa! to doubt- 
less because I ven him a little of my 
“Glenmore” manner, aud be se rude and a: 
snubby as I used to be at the Maxwells, 

He scarcely came near me all day, but he 
looked at me more than once with a glance of 
swift critical inquiry that said quite plainly— 

‘What on earth is she driving at now! 
What have I done?” : 

After all, what had he done t—nothing. Why 
should I lose all py Bc, pleasure on account 
of a few foolish, words spoken by Mrz, 
Evans ? ‘ 

I would fifty times rather talk to him, with 

whom I had so many sequaintances in common, 
to put it on the lowest ground, than to Mr. 
Jervis, or to the half-dozen other young men to 
whom I had been introduced in the course of 
the afternoon. .. 
' After the sporta we strolled back to barracks, 
had a kind of substantial high tea, and Major 
Evans and Captain Karslake undertook to drive 
us home; the latter drove, and invited me to 
share the box-seat, 

Why ehould I not? Why cut off my nose to 
epite my face, 

It was a lovely soft evening in early October, 
the woods were just turning to red and brown 
and orange, and there was sufficient crispness 
in the evening air to warrant my polite com- 
panion wrapping me up very carefully and very 
deliberately in one of Mre. Evans's warm sbawls. 

The three in the body of the waggonette en- 
joyed themselves much, and told stories, and 
gave riddles, and made a great deal of noise, 
laughing and taiking ; we on the box were more 
silent, but still we contrived to have rather 
serious conversation. : 

We got upon the subject of engagementse— 
how, I do not kaow—and my companion said— 

"“Tt’s a strange thing that there is an odd 
similarity in one way about you and me, Miss 
Dennis!” 

‘How do you mean? We are not the least 

e,” 
“No, no! I’m not so vain as to presume to 
think that. I mean in our—shall I call them 
love affairs 1” 

" Call yours what you please,” I returned, ex- 
pressively ; ‘there was not one atom of love 
about mine. I never permitted it—Mr, Bellamy 
never expected it. I don't kaow what love is, 
but you need nob deny that you were head over 
ears in love with Lily Norton!” 

This was plain epeaking, and Captain Karslake 
made no answer beyond giviog the off-borse 
a very wicked flick of the whip—perhaps as 
deputy for me. 

“You won’t deny it, do you #” I reiterated. 

“No; andI don’t deoy that I was a fool.” 

Oh! [suppose then all people who are ix 
love are what you call fools?” 

“‘No ; Ishould be very sorry tothink eo,” 

“Then why were you an exception ? ” 

** Because if I had not been an ifeatunted idiot 
I might have beeu very rich, only I would not 


think {t was all put on on her part-—that she did 


not care a straw about me,” 
“Then why did she say yes?” I asked, 


bluntly. 
“Perhaps because I may be a baronet some 


“And wi'l yout” 
I was worse than a barrister for asking 


questions, : 
“T suppose so, if I survive my Uncle An- 


thony.”’ 
€ And she would have been Lady Karslake 1” 
i Yes,’ 


“Then, perhaps, you have not so much money 
as—as the other?” 

"No; nothing like 14.” 

“Still you have not told me in what there is 
such a similarity between us.” 
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‘It's not a similarity exactly : it is just thie, 
Ihave been jilted by ao girl—my sweetheart-~ 
and you have done the same by yours,” 

“Don’t eall Mr, Bellamy my eweetheart, 

lease.” 

“No, not if you don't like it ; butall the same, 
you were within sixty minutes of being hia wife, 
were you not?” 

I shuddered involuntarily, and said nothing, 

“ He won't try matrimony again in a hurry, I 
ehould say,’ said my companion, with a short 
laugh 


ugh. 
‘Nor you either,” I retorted, rather un- 
ardedly. 
“ And Miss Dennis ¢’’ 
*‘ Never ; no neyer 
“ Oh, yes ! all young ladies ssy that, but they 
ooo ane ane I echoed, indignantly, “ I 
“ 'Y” I echoed, antly, “ but 
do; and if any girl had had such 2 arendtul 
time of ip as I had, being engaged to such an 
odious creature as Mr, y, they would say 
never, never, never I used to feel as if [ 
was going to be hanged ; and when I sat in the 
room with him alone I used to feel as much afraid 
of him as if he was a cobra. or a Bengal z 
‘“Whata charming experience! [ if 
Miss zeus feelings were the same with regard 


to me 

“Oh! no; you are not like him; you know 
that as well as I do, and are only fishing for me 
to say something nice to you ; and I will tell you 
this much—we all thought you were ten times 
too good for her, and had a lucky igh a Girls 
know girls beat. She, 






treacherous young ; anda 

“Thank you, Miss is, I guppose you 
wish me to lay these truths, asa kind of 
balm, to my lacerated feelings. And now I shall 


tell you a truth on my side, I am quite morally 
convinced that, in spite of all you have said about 
never, never, never, before a year has gone over 
your head you will have changed your mind. You 
will be Mra, Sombody. All men are not Mr, 
Bellamya,” 

“Theremembrance of himand his hateful atten- 
tions, and being trotted about as hia fiancée, le 
not my only reason for saying that J will never 
marry. ‘There is another,” I said, in a low voice. 

“ Oht” in a rather blank tone, 

“IT would never be any man’s wife, because,” 
and I stopped. No; why should I reveal our 
family secret? Probably, for the matter of that, 
it was already known to him, “ Because,” and 
my voice died away. 

“Is there a woman in the case, as usual?” he 
asked, sarcastically. 

“ae No,” 

“A man?” in @ tone of expecting anything 
however bad, 

“Yes; but Ihave nothing to say to it my- 
self, and it may—yes it may be all cleared up 
some day ; but, on the other hand, it may not.’ 

“ You speak in riddles, You are as mysterious 
as that old who told us our fortunes on the 
moor in Scotland. Do yout remember she said 
that they were bound together.” 

** She talked rubbish.” 

** All the same, we have seen @ great deal of 
one another ever since, have we not—not to speak 
of our having been married ?” i 

m Never mind bringing that in, if you please,” 

Supposing it had been as they wanted to 
make out—the real thing—whabt would you have 
said now 1” 

“What is the use of asking stupid questions t” 
1 returned, shrugging my shoulders. “It was a 
joke. And here we are. Mind how you turn 
the omner of the tower,” 

“Tl come over again some next week 
with some books I onaieee faeces cousin 
— 

As he said this a queer, w nt pang shot 
through tay heart, Gould pops sy ove te 

And,” leaning his head down quite close to 
my het, “es to all that nonsense you talked 
about never, never, never, and there some 
ora in the background, must excuse me, 

# Dennis, if I say that Tam perfectly certain 
that that is alla joke." 





—_— 





CHAPTER XX. 


My mother was buried in the family grave- 
yard of Clonallon—a graveyard surrounding a 
little ruined church on ‘the side of a euvny 
hill about a mile from the west entrance to the 
castle, 

I often slipped away alone whilst my cousius 
were in the garden or the dairy, and sat an hour 
beside a mound, just below the eastern window, 
that had a plain, slab above it, and on that 
slab no wha’ but the name “ Ellen ”— 
not Ellen, the beloved wife, nor Ellen Dennis, or 
7 Deane, merely the Christian name—and no 

te. 

I did not go there to cry. I went there to sit 
and think, I would sit for an hour at a time in 
the late py dle ge looking down at the far- 
8 en -coloured or brown boggy 
plains. sone , straight road that led 
acroes it in a slanting direction to Boskell, whose 
two spires and pile of barracks were well within 
view, and away. beyond Boskell to where the 
Vann crept slong, # dark, sluggish river, with a 
dead stream, to that part of the country I had 
not explored bat.would, and soon—that 
dismal scene of Mr, Sim’s murder. 

Not a word of my did I breathe to 
hnaan ear, and I only ¢ tof them steadil 
and seriously on these occasions, when I pane 
slip away and be alone, . Bf. 5 

whole story of the murder, in a series of 
yellow, old newspapers, was locked up in my 
uncle’s private bureau, 

He would not allow me to see it for I had 
a for it, ladirectly through Jane and Aunt 

ulia. 

I ‘wanted to hear a great deal more-—I 
wanted to piece different things together, and 
Thad not the courage to boldly ask people to 
repeat that dreadful narrative to me over and 
over again. 

I would go very soon, and alone, in my market 
drets to the scene of this terrible event. 

I would ask questions there, and in that dis- 
guise that I dared not putin my own character 
as Miss Dennis. 

This was a Monday; I would get up early the 
next day, say at six, and start off, on foot, I 
wes a good walker, and trusted to chance for 
getting lifts on asses’ cars as I went along ; but 

ust have some ostensible errand, and I sat 
poszling my brains over what that errand was 
to be. 
AsT sat with my eyes bent upon the ground, 
ray arms encircling my knees, and my hat lying 
beside me ou the grass, I was aware of someone 
getting over the low stone wall to my right. 
Never had my solitude been disturbed before, 
and I glanced up quickly, and saw my friend in 
the goggles coming over the graves towards 
me. 

* Fine oe miss?” touching his hat. 

“Very fine,” I answered, shortly. 

I was not going to enter into conversation 
with him if I could help it, I wished he would 
go away. 

“T eaw you at the sports on Saturday.” 

“ Yes,” 


“Do you often come up hire?” 
* No.” 


“T suppose,” speaking with considerable besi- 
tation, “that you know all about your father 
now! They have told you they have-——’ 

He stopped, and then stammered on—, ©: 

** And what do you think of—it !—of of ——” 

*T think he never did it,” I answered, etand- 
fog up as I spoke. “I think as she did,’’ laying 
my hand on the grey stone beside me, ~ 

To my unutterable amazement, the crazy stone- 
breaker went down on his kness in the moss, and 
then half-throwing himself across the grave, broke 
out into sobs and tears. 

As he buried his face in his hands, and 
remained thus for fully five minutes, I picked 
up my hat and turned once more to look at him. 

Certainly the poor man was exceedingly mad, 
and I did not feel comfortable being with him 
all by myself fn this very lonely place, within 
sound of nothing but the sheep, the curlew, and 


| the ae, 
Don's go,” he said, putting out an arm, and 





eatching me tightly by the dress, “I have some 
thing to say to you—here,” 

“Tet me go, if you please,” I xnawered, 
nervously, “and whatever you have io say be 
quick about it, for they are expecting me at home, 
and will be comicg to look for me.” 

I put this in as a kind of protection to my- 
self, 

He relinquished his grasp of my dress, rose, 
and took off his goggles, and displayed a 
atvikingly good sane face; but, oh! such 
strangely aad ove | 

His forehead was gseored, ant.ruled with lines, 
his hair was geez, his eyes were sanken, and yet 
there was something in the brightness of those 
audken oyes that belied the appearance of age ; 
and more tian this, the man, before n°, deepite 
his toil-marked hands and worn, pétched clothes, 
was, or had once been, a gentleman. 

Laaw itin an instant when he pushed hie hat 
back and looked at me with higsearching atraight- 
browed eyes——eyes that ied. familiar to me in 
some odd way. a 

“You are amazed at my assurance, I can «ee 1” 
’ I garped now, indeed, with some surprise, 
What had become of his brogue? 

“Bat I koew your father and mother wel.” 

Ha. ‘paueed a second, as if something was 
choking him, and ther went on,— 

“Nay, I cannot dissimulate—I never could. 


‘IT know that you are a brave girl, Eilen, You 


ean stadd e@ shock. You must know it some 


‘time, why not now! Ob! 2must tei! you, for 


I can hold my tongue no longer. Your father is 
alive |" 

I trembled all over from head tv foot, I knew 
what he was about to tell me, I felt as cold asa 
stone. My heart was fluttering in my throat, 
but I managed to articulate, and I said, as I 
steadied myeelf by the grave-stone,-— 

“ And you are my father?” 

“You have guessed it,” he said. “I did not 
die after all, and I am glad of it, for your sake, 
It was No, 4.725 that died, not 4724; but a 
little mistake like that makes no difference in 
returne, Who carea what happens to a lifer ? 
The only one who would have cared lies there,” 
pointing to the grave. “f am ont now on 
ticket-of-leave. What do you think of your 
father?” removing bis hat, and passlog his 
hand through his very thick but very grizzly 
locks, 

*“T am known here as Tom Kirby, the stone- 
breaker—I’m a good hand at that; practice 
makes perfect, Would anyone guess, to look at 
me, an elderly, broken, bent ticket-of-leave, 
that lam only forty-three years old, and years 
younger than that old raecal my mother wanted 
to marry you to, I know al! about it—-l know 
a good deal ; that I wae oncé one of the smartest 
men in the smartest cavalry regiment in the 
service—that for a year. I was as happy a 
human being as drew breath nineteen years 
ago, and what years those nineteen have been! 
Is there justice in Heaven, I ask?” he said, 
looking at me, fiercely. 

“For nineteen years I have suffered a living 
death for the sake of one who waike among hia 
fellow-men, holding his head high—who is looked 
up to; who has prospered ; who has never been 
found out; who was my enemy I know, because 
she was my wife, and who swore, and kept his 
oath, to ruin me, Thanks to my temper, my 
folly—thanks to circumstantial evidence — f 
escaped the rope, but by a miracle |” 

He paused, breathless, and stood staring at me. 
Then be went on again, -— 

“Scmetimes I think you are your mother, 
Ellen. No two people were ever 80 much alike. 
I cannot realise that you, a young woman of 
nineteen, are my daughter—my daughter,” he 
repeated, ia a lower tone. 

"But you soon will, father, and it will come 
easy to me to believe that you are my father—— 
the man they call Mad Kelly. E will be a real 
daughter to you, for I shall never rest, night or 
day, till I can prove your innocence,” 

"You never could—never. Proofs were too 
strong, though I am as innocent as you are.” 

*« Never mod, I will do my best, You know 


the fable of the mouse and the lion. I will be 
the mouse, The first thing is for you to tell me 
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‘AND YOU ARE MY FATHER!” 1 MANAGED TO ARTICULATE-—-STEADYING MYSELF BY THE GRAVE STONES. 


the whole story. The next thing will be for me 
to go to the place. I shall look about for proofs, 
I believe I shall succeed,” 

*‘After niveteen years!” he said, incre- 
dulously, ‘I have looked myself, and looked 
like a fool, knowing that they could never be dis- 

overed, but hope springs eterna) in the human 
breast.” 

“Iam a very good finder, and I shall look 
when | know the exact locality, and I'll go into 
the hovels around.” 

“* Ah, that’s more than I dare do, with ali my 
goggles and oty brogue. There are two things 
that never were found—the memorandum book 
and the button. I firmly believe that that 





button was one of Kant’s sleeve-studs, I re- 
member that night when I met him running up } 
the stairs before mess noticing that his shirb | 
cuff was open. He always wore a pair of queer 
Indian gold ones, lozenge shape. Next day he 
had on a pair I never saw before. When one’s 
mind has a suspicious bias one takes in these 
things.” 

“And did you never pub this in evidence 
against him }” 

“I? No, never. I was the culprit—every | 
suspicion fell upon me, Was it not my gun? | 
had he not been out with me slone? All were 
convinced that I was the guilty party ; and he, 
the black- hearted scoundrel, gave every suapicion 
an edge with whispers, and hints, and suggee- 
tions, and pretended regrets. Not a breath of 
suspicion ever went his way, and yet he had 
more reason to commit the crime than anyone, 
He waa drowned in debt, he had lost large sums 
to him, and there is reason—at least I have 
reason—to suppose that he actually forged his 
mare.” 

“Tell me all about it from first to last,” I 
anid. ‘Tell me everything—-the sooner I know 
the sooner I can begin to set to work!” I cried, 
with unusual eagerness. 

“No such hurry as all that, Hilen. A few 
lays: more or lees after all these years won't 





signify, As for mysslf lam now hardened and 


callous. I have lost her; I have lost my name, 
wy youth, my friends, my career, my fortune. 
What could ever give them back to me? What 
have I left?” 

“You have me,” I eaid, quickly, 

“ A stranger | a stranger !” 

‘Don’t eay that, father. How can I bea 
stranger to you when you say that I have my 
mother’s face }”’ 

He covered his hands and groaned. 

“Only for.you, Ellen, I would give up the 
sicuggie, even for the chance of bringing him to 
justice. Hat I would like to leave you with a 
spotless name, to see you the wife of some honest 
fellow, such as that Karslake.” 

“Don’t!” I cried, “don't name him. I told 
him there was a reason that I never, never could 
marry.” 

‘*You would be a fool to let It stand in your 
way, and no doubt he knows all. Married to 
him, asd under the protection of his name, and 
supplied with his money you could prosecute 
your plans for my rehabilitation with every 
chance of success.” 

"Then you would have me sell myself!” I 
cried out, passionately, horrified at euch a pro- 
pos icion, 

“Nay, for you love him! And listen, all the 
money would be bub borrowed, Do you not 
know that you are your grandmother’s heiress ! 
She cannot (or be sure she would) leave away 
one penny from me. I am legally dead—and 
you take my place. You will bea very wealthy 
woman some day. My echemes may seem sel- 
fish ; but, in truth, to leave my daughter the 
legacy of a clear name is allI care for now,” 
pickiog up and replacing his hat as he spoke. 

* And now, Nellie, the sun is quite low. Look 
at it sinking there, in a ball of fire beyond the 
bay ! \ It seems to-me aa if it was bathing the 
very place in acrimson flood! It is too late for 
you to be out alone. By-the-way, you wounded 
that fellow badly in the leg. He won’t be able 
to stir for three months—and I’m sorry you did 
not hit more of them, dt’s too late, as I say, 





to-night. Come here again if you can get away, 
on Weduesday evening, and I'll be here, In 
fact, I'll wait here on chance every evening this 
week till I see you again, and then when we next 
meet you shall hear everything—the real truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

So saying, my mnew'ly-found father having 
helped me over the low stone wall, laid his hands 
on my shoulders and looked hard into my face 
for some seconds, and then he stooped down and 
kiesed me—and, waiving me away with a ges- 
ture of his arm, turned and hurried down the 
bill. : 

I watched him-—watched him closely, till he 
became a smelier and gmailer object in the 
distance, and finally vanished among the furze. 

Could that shabby, grey figure be my nearest 
relation in the world {that man known as 
“Tom, the stone-breaker,” and who really was 
a *' ticket-of-leave-man, Number 4 724,”--be my 
father, Philip Deane! I stood for some time 
trying to realise this fact, and bring it well 
home to my mind; and then, feeling the white 
dews of evening falling on my thin dress I, too, 
hurried home up the hill, and away over ite 
brow to the Castle, and was much rallied during 
the evening on my strange pre-oceupation and 
unusual gravity. 


(To be continued.) 








Aw apparatus has been invented that, ib is 
said, will enable those who are stone-deaf te 
hear. The use of the external ear is done 
away with by this invention. Sound ls trans- 
mitted directly to the centre of hearing in the 
brain, This is situated just under and in front 
of the external ear, The apparatus closely re- 
sembles a telephone. It includes wire, at ons 
end of which is a —— At the other cs 
sponge electrode, whic pressed over 
centre of hearing in the brain, The inventor, 
who is himself deaf, isa teacher in a denf-anc- 
dumb echoo). 
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CHAPTER X. 


It was near the middle of November when 
Ingereol. paid Dykham his last visit, and the inn- 
keeper made an appointment to meet him three 
days later in London. 

For some time Jane Brent had been perfecting 
her plan by which she hoped to escape from her 
gaclera, and she heard Dykham’s announcement 
of his Intended absence with a thrill of pleasure. 

There were only two skiffs, 

One he would take bimeelf, and the other she 
would provision and slily push off from the land- 
ing, let it drifc down uoder her window, 

She dropped several limbs and pieces of brush 
just below the point of the sili, where the boat 
was sure to become entangled and stop. 

Before Dykham started on his journey he 
cautioned his wife about the safe keeping of their 
prisoner, and promising to bring back a quantity 
of things for winter use, he get inte the boat and 
rowed off, y 

Jane watched his departure with impatience. 
For days she had been seoreting food in her own 
ee getting her clothing in readiness for 

igh 
_ She had no definite idea of where she would go 
first, ber paramount desire beiog to get away 
from Wolfden Waste. 

On the third morning from the time he ieft 
home Dykham would return, and she determined 
rd he should not find her there when he came 


He had been gone two days ere she found an 
opportunity to elude the vigilant eyes of his wife, 
In the evening Mrs, Dykharm fed her prisoner, 
and locked her in her room overlooking the lake, 
and then went to bed. 

After waiting uotil she supposed her keeper 
to be haleep Jane awoke, and turning back the 
heavy shutters looked out, 

All wae quiet, 








WITH A WILD CRY THE SURGEON FELL FACE DOWNWARDS TO THE GROUND. 


Taking her scissors, she cut the blankets and 
nwcet into long slips, and knotted them firmly 

ther. 

This done, she filled the wicker basket abe had 
secreted with bread and wine and lowered it from 
the window. 

Removing her stockings, and shoes, she tied 
them in a bundle and, fastening them to her 
waist, she grasped her improvised Jadder firmly 
and swung herself off the sill. 

Her delicate flesh was cut and wounded as her 
body knocked against the rough sides of her stone 
prison in the descent, and her hands bled pro- 
fusely, but she did not heed it. 

She looked down fearlessly. 

The clear, shallow wacers were under her feet, 
and the boat was but a short distance away. 

The rope did not reach the water, and the 
basket was swinging from the end of it. 

She slid down to the end and waited a brief 
instant, then, letting yo of it, dropped with a 
light plash into the waves. 

For a few minutes she maintained a perfect 
quiet, but the innkeeper’s wife was snoring away 
in her own room and the prisoner was at last 
free. 

Finding that her movements were unsuspected, 
she unfasted the basket from the rope and waded 
to the boat, 

Climbing into it, she pushed boldly off in the 
direction she had seen Dykham take a few days 
previously, 

The boab passed the landing and the dog 
howled long and loudly. 

Jane plied the oars vigorously, but the moon 
was coming up and she knew she would be dis- 
covered if the woman awoke, which ehe was sure 
to do. 

She had one conaolation—ihere was no way for 
Mrs. Dykham to catch her. 

The boats were both gone, and the old woman 
could not swim. 

At that instant the dog set up a prolonged 
howl, and the per's wife, springing out of 
bed, rushed to the window and saw her prisoner 


‘ 








rowing off over the glistening lake as uncor 
cernedly as if she had full permission to do so. 

Vhe fluttering rope flapped before her eyes, 
and in an instant she perceived the girl’s method 
of escape, She danced over the floor in 
paroxyams of rage. 

“Come back, Jane Brent,” she cried, loudiy. 

But the fugitive replied by a clear, ringing 
laugh of scorn and derision 

“Not I,” she cried, mockingly. ‘My lif» 
would pay the forfeit were I to return, and afier 
thie year of lonely prison life liberty seems doubly 
sweet,” 

Mrs, Dykham ran down to the landing, and 
redoubled her shouts, but her efforts to recali 
her prisoner were of no avail. 

The girl plied her oars steadily, and the light 
barque shot far off from Wolfden Waste and her 
murderous keeper. 

Ina short time the tall towers and sombre 
walla were Jost in the distance, and like a solitary 
speck her boat rode over the quiet waters alone. 

She rowed on, lookivg sharply for some place 
which she could push into and find a haven of 
concealment for herself and her boat. 

Finally she discovered a small cove, over- 
shadowed by large trees whose great limbs 
reached far out over the waters, and resuming 
her oars Jane shot the boat into it and stepped 
out on the ‘shore, 

Pulling the skiff up as well as she couid, she 
covered it with boughs and dead leaves, and then 
cearched for a secure hiding- place for herself. 

She found it in the form of two immense treee 
growing so clote together that the inner side of 
each was slightly curved, leaving o space 
sufficiently large to hold her comfortably. 

Spreading her thick cloak around her strange 
domicile, she opened her basket vf provisions and 
ate heartily, sfter which she commended herself 
to the care of Heaven and Jay down to sleep. 

Morning came, and she awoke with o start, 
forgetting for a moment where she was. 

The sun was shining brightly, and, rising, she 
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bathed her face and hands in the lake, and ate 
her breakfast. 

She dared not resume her journey, for this 
was the day on which Dykbam was to return, 
aad she feared she would meet him. 

Ciimbing back again, she hid herself in the 
aperture and waited for the night te come. 

The shadcws of the trees told her it was noon, 
and she was about to go down to the boat, when 
she heard voices, . 

With bated breath she distinguished the 
coarse tones of the innkeeper, and presently she 
saw him shake hands:with someone and push off 
alone. 

Gazing anxiously at the mav who was with 
him, Jane discovered him to be the same one she 
had first seen from the window at the old inn on 
the coast on the night of the burning of the 
Fire Fly. 


CHAPTER XL 


Docror Eviry—the reader has doubtless long 
ago guessed his identity—started immediately 
for Chichester, and called on the attorney, 
whom he found alone in his office. 

*'l am Edward Evlin, surgeon,” he announced, 
advancing towarda the lawyer, hatin hand. “I 
presume | have the honour of addressing Mr, 
Adam Brownell?” 

Brownell sprang up and grasped his hand. 

“T am the man, and I'm very happy to sec 
you. I wrote to you months ago, but never re- 
ceived areply. Sit down, Mr. Evlin, I want to 
have a long talk with you.” 

“That ig exactly what I came for, and as [ 
fiave uo disposition ‘to linger, or mince matters, 
i will proceed to business immediately.” 

Kviia held the ebony box and Jane Brent's 
letter io his hand. 

“Can you tell me anything of the man Iu- 
yersol? Did you ever have reason to suspect 
that there was foul play done? that, instead of 
perishing in the sea, your client, Jane Brent, was 
xourdered at [ngersol’s inetigation 1” 

The suddenness of the question startled the 
lawyer. 

“T have thought that ail was not right, but I 
never fancied he had put her out of the way.” 

Evlin banded the package to him, 

‘* Here is a suspicious document I would like 
you to examine and give your opinion of,” 

A profound silence reigned through the room 
for a time, then Browne’) laid aside the terrible 
evidence, and, putting his hand on the surgeon's 
shoulder, said, ia a stern toue: 

‘My suspicions were aroused long ago, and 
there has been foul play. We have only to arrest 
Ingersol and his accomplices and convict them, 
not only of the death of Captain Blane and the 
mate, but also of the murder of Jane Brent. I 
myself wil! immediately see that the papers are 
made out for their arrest.” 

“ Where is he nowt” 

“He went yesterday to Marshmellow. I think 
he intends to remain a week or more, I will get 
the necessary documents, and we will cage him 
directly.” 

After a little more conversation Evlin re- 
turned to the hotel and Brownell went to com- 
caunicate the particulars to the police authorities 
and secure their assistance, 

The next morning, accompanied by the lawyer 
and a couple of officere, Evlin went to the Hall, 
but, to their chagrin, they found Ingersol had 
left the day previous for Wolfden Waste, and 
would not be back for several days. 

Brownell, knowing that accesy to the gloomy 
towered Waste was impossible without boats, 
proporad that they should remain at Marzh- 


mellow until he should return. 
"You may remain here,” sald Evlin, inpa- 
tiently, ‘bub I will ride down there and per- 


haps capture the mivscreant and bring him to 
you!” and, putting spurs to bis horse, he dashed 
madly away 


f time’ he 


He rode rapidly, and in course of 
reached the lake. 

it was as Brownell! had told him. 

There rolied the broad, fair expanse of water, 

ut he was without meaus of croasing. 





Dismounting from his horse, he hitched the 
faithful beast in the shadow of a thicket and 
walked down to the water's edge. 

A gay laugh came ringing towards him, and, 
etepping back and screening himself behind a 
tree, he looked in the direction from which the 
sound seemed to proceed, 

He saw two men standing near the shore, 
talking, the elder of whom ? amen got Into a 
skiff, saying, as he pushed off : 

* Good-bye, Ingersol.” 

The younger turned in Evlin’s direction, and 
as he came nearer he was so close that Evlin 
could have touched him with his hand, 

Abt last, unable any longer to contain his rage, 
the surgeon suddenly confronted him, : 

“Krave! midnight assassin! what have you 
done with Jane Brent?” he cried, in a terrible 
voice, swinging his heavy ridivg-whip bigh in the 
air, 


Togersol’s face became livid with horror. 
Who was this singular stranger that dared to 


follow him to this lonely fastaess and ask of 


him what he had done with Jane Brent ? 


What bad he done with her? Why simply | 


nothing, 

“J don’t kuow who you are or where you 
came from, nor do I know anything of Jane 
Breat; I only know you are a vile and im- 
portivent dog,” retorted Ingersol, loftily. 

The surgeon’s heavy whip came smartly over 
the villain’s eyes, and, maddened with rage, he 
drew his revolver, and, ere Evlin could knock it 
from his ‘hand, there was o report, and with a 
wild cry the surgeon fell face downward to the 
ground, the blood runaing in a stream from a 
wound in his shoulder, 

With livid lips [ngorsol sab down to recover 
himself. } 

But it was no time to linger. 

He would drag the body down to the lake and 


| toss it in, 


He put his hand upon the heart. It was still, 

“The idiot is dead, sure enough, but he 
deserved it,” he muttered. 

And gathering the body in hia arms he bore it 
to the water’s edge, and with all his strength 
threw it in, 

Then, turning hastily, he walked away. 

Elvin fell with a dull plash into the shallow 
watera, his head resting ona bar of sand that 
extended into the lake. 

From her hiding-place Jane Brent had seen 
the encounter, although she could not distioguish 
the words, and witnessed the disposal of the 


y. 

Dykham was long ago out of sight. 

Ingersol had started on his return journey, 
and she determined to again get into her boat 
and continue her fight, 

* Her close proximity to the dead man made 
farther stay impossible, 

Gathering up her cloak and basket, she un- 
covered her skiff and, taking up the sculls, 
pushed off. 

Her eyes involuntarily turned shoreward as 
she went by. 

As she did so she saw the lips of the supposed 
corpse flutter feebly, and hie eyes open wearily ; 
then he made an effort to rise. 

Seeing that he was yet alive she approached, 
unconscious that the man before her was he 
whom she had secretly acknowledged in her heart 
to be the king of men. 

“What is the matter with me?” he asked, 
faintly, 

“You are shot,” a voice replied; “I think 
Ingersol tried to kill you.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” he said, sinking back 
on the sand, dull-red flush overspreading bis 
face, 

Palliog the boat on the end of the bar, with 
her assistance Evlin was soon lying in the bottom 
of the skiff, and, taking up the sculls again, she 
sent it with steady sweeps over the bosom of the 
lake, 

He was lying on his side, his face. partially 
concealed. 

She spoke to him, but he did not reply, and 
bendiug over him she saw that he was in a dead 
faint. , 

She rowed for the farther shore and turned 








into a small cove, then getting out her wine-jug 
ehe knelt, and pushing back the dark locks that 
covered his face was about to apply the wine to 
itrhe jx all ped from her hand and with 

The jog slip rora her th eager 
wistful eyes she devoured the countenance before 
her. ’ 

The face was white and rigid as marble, but 
there was none other like it in all the wor!d. 

“To is he!” she cried, her fingers 


tightly, the happy tears astrea: ing over her 

* Doctor Evlin, awake !” 5 ee 

Evlin o his eyes again and she placed the 
wine to his lips, Whe? | 

He sipped it, revived and sab up, 

“I knew you would come « mie da} Af yut I have 
waited a long tims,” she panied, ¢ ig her 


fingers spaemodically. 

The tones of. her voice. were familisr to him. 
They reminded him of one whom he tad known 
somewhere gongs 

He looked at her strangely. 

“Who are you that you should exp:ct me! 
Push back your hat that I may ses your face,” 
he said, authoritatively, © 

The colour cacao’ over her fees, makiog her 
alternately white. and crimson as ahe obeyed. 

A faint cry escaped hin. f 

“To is, 1b must—it cannot be.” 

He could not articulate the words. 

“Tam Jane Brent,” ssid she, smiling. 

Then, despite his wowmd, this wonderful 
surgeon, this crusty bachelor, selzed her lovingly 
in his arms aud kissed ber. 

“T have found you after all.” 

" Why did you let me leaye Sandhill? Or if 
you had come with me all our trouble would not 
have been,” 

With something of his old petulance, he cried, 
hotly, — 

“] did come with you. I saw you every day 
on board the ship. I watched you, took eare of 
you, and when the storm came up I fed you, and 
you returned my care with scorn, For kindness 
you gave insolence, What else could I dot 
Positively, miss, you slammed the door In my 
face on more occasions thauone?” ©: ~ 

Jane stood up before him, her lips ‘apart, her 
eyes distended, 

% — you are the—the--the fat man?” she 

t . 


Evilin nodded. 

“IT was Ro Doddworth, merchant, bound 
for Liverpool.” 

“T might have known it,” 

“There ia no time to be lost in regrets at 
what might have been, .We must make all 
haste to Marshmellow Gall,” said Evlin. ‘Adam 
Brownell and the officers are there waiting to 
arrest Ingeraol, Let us go to the landing yonder 
where my horse is hitched, and we can ride doub'e 
until we reach the nearest house, where I can 
procure.a vehicle of some kind,” 

She pushed back n to the other shore, and 
by the time she r it Evlin had bound up 
his wound and wes feeling much better., 

The horse neighed loudly as they came in sight 
of him. He was large aad strong, and for 
short distance would carry thera easily, Mount- 
ing quickly, they turned and rode in the direction 
of a house Eviin had seen on the hillside as he 
came down. ' 


OHAPTER XIL 


Incersot made his. way home moodily. He 
wondered much who the stranger was whom he 
had shot and who had asked so pertinaciously 
what he had done with Jane Brent, f 

“Tb cannot be that an inkling of the real affair 
has come to light,” he muttered, as he came in 
eight of Marshmellow. “Dykham cannot have 
blundered this time, after having served me £0 
faithfully before.” , 

Brownell was pacing up and down the terrace. 

Ingereol looked surprised to see him there, but 
nt & suspicion of the object of his visit entered 
his mind, 

Thelawyer did not perceive Logersol’s approach. 
He bad entered by the side gate, and was slowly 
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strolling up the rose walk when he eucountered 


a servant, : 

“When did the lawyer come?” he asked, 
{mperiously. 

“This m sir, He and two other gentle- 
men are waiting for you to come home, They 
said they had business with you, and could hardly 
afford to wait,” . 

“Two other gentlemen |” , 

The words an ominous ring in them. 
Togersol could hardly repress a shudder as he 
listened ; but shaking off the feeling he started 
leisurely up the walk. 

The leaves rustled beneath his feet, and the 
tall old trees were covered with russet and brown, 
but the Hall looked pleasant in contrast with the 
gloom of Wolfden. , 

“This is mine—all mine,’ he muted, glancing 
over the scene, “ Mine to enjoy while life lasts, 
and, be that life ever so short, I will manage to 
epend every farthing.” 

As he turned to ascend the stone steps a heavy 
hand was laid firmly on his shoulder, and a man 
in the uniform of a policeman said, in a deep and 
solemn yoice,— : 

“ Ernest Ivgersol, I arrest you on the charge of 
murder,” 

Ingersol ste back. 

“?Tis falsee—infamous |” he shouted. ‘I defy 
you, and take me if you dare t” 

His eyes grew terribis in thelr expression, his 
face became swollen and tivid and great knots 
corrugated his brow. 

The officer still maintained his grasp. Ingersol 
endeavoured to release himself but in vain, 

‘Let me go, I tell you. If you do not this 
instant take your hand from my shoulder I will 
send a bullet through that villainous heart of 
yours. Let go, I say.” 

But the man of law only held hia tighter, and, 
eignalling to his aseietant, the handcaffs’ were 
slipped on Ingersol’s wrists and he was forced 
into the house, 

Iu spite ‘of his”resistance he was afterwards 
placed into & close and, guarded by the 
officers, conveyed to gaol, where he was confined 
in the strongest cell of the prison. 

Late that evening, wounded, tired, but trium- 
phant, Evlin reached Chichester, with Jane Brent, 
and stopped at an hotel where the surgeon 
secured a suite of rooms and ordered a hot supper 
for himself and companion. 

It was not until the next day that he called on 
the lawyer. He looked pale and worn, and carried 
his arm in a sling. 

Brownell noticed it, 

“Good Heavens! what is the matter?” cried 
ue, a8 he perceived his changed appearance. 

“ Our Ingersol endeavoured to finish me,” re- 
plied he, with a light shrug of his shoulder, “I 
think I should bave been dead by this time if it 
ss not been for the timely succour of a young 

ady.” 

“Ts it possible t” ejaculated the lawyer. “ And 
there was a lady mixed up init. Daring all my 
thirty years’ practice I do not remember ever 
having had a single case but what a woman io 
some way or other was concerned in it.” 

“Indeed! But in this instance the lady is 
considerably interested in the whole case from 
beginning to end. In fact, I may say, that she 
plays a most important part in the will of old 
John Marsh,” 

“The deuce {” 4 

The lawyer sprang to his fee 

“You don’t mean to say,” cried he, excitedly, 
“‘ that—that the heiress of Marshme!low Hal! and 
tha hundred thousand pounds, {s not dead ¢”” 

“I mean that very thing,” sald Eviin, com- 
posedly, 

_ “Will wonders never cease? Explain how it 
sappened that you found her, and where she has 
been hiding all these long months !” 

Evlin then related the whole circumstances, 
which the reader already kaows, including his 
encounter with Ingersol, and the manner in which 
bis life was saved by Jane Brent, 

You have had a narrow eecape. But, seeing 
that it was the result of your own rashness in 
Soing off alone, I cannot regret the matter,” said 


Brownell, musingly,  ** 
immediately.” gly. I must see Miss Brent 





The lawyer put on his hat and, accompanted 
by the surgeon, visited his young client, 

Jane was flushed, hopeful and happy. She had 
every reason to be so. She had won the only 
heart she kad ever cared for, and was the undis- 
puted owner of an immense fortune. 

She beauty, brains, and money, and 
had engaged herself to one who in her eyes was a 
prince of his kiad, 

Brownell bowed low over her tiny hand, his 
eyes sparkling his admiration, 

“You have at last come to have your own 
reatored to you, Miss Brent. | am very glad 
this is the case, and I will hasten to see that you 
become established os mistress of Marshmellow 
without farther delay.” 

J will nob deny that I want my own, sir,” she 
said, “Bub there isa matter of more importance 
jovani ig my claim to the hundred thousand 

8” 


pou 

“ What is that, Miss Brent?” 

It is this, to arrest: and bring to justice Dyk- 
ham and his wife, who, to my knowledge, mur- 
dered Captain Blane and the mate of the ship 
Fire Fly, on the night of the wreck, the nine- 
teenth of November.” 

‘Tt shall be done,” heweplied, impressively. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

DrkHAM was home at last. 

His wife, fearful of. the consegences, did not 
mention the escape of their prisoner, She felt 
that were she to do eo her life would be moat 
summarily ended by her brutal husband, 

She, however, took the skiff and went in search 
of the escaped captive, 

And she found her not. She discovered the 
girl’s place of concealment, where she had slept in 
the hollow of the two trees, and the fragments of 
her breakfast, that lay scattered around on the 
leaves, 

She raged and stamped the ground with her 
angry feet ; but passionate lamentations availed 
nothing, and, forced to acknowledge herself 
beaten, she stepped {Into the boat again and 
started for Wolfden, 

Dykham stood on the landing, looking grim 
and surly. 

“Where have you been all day?” he de- 
manded, gruffly. 

“ Out on the lake,” 

Her voice was as scornful as his own. 

**Out on the lake? And pray what has your 
prisoner done for food during your absence!” 

“T don’t suppose she has starved.” 

By the’way,” said he, “I think I must vicit 
the dameel this evening. It has been a long 
time since I saw her,.and I would like to hear 
her rave a little, by way of amusement,” 

* You cannot see her,” she said, firmly, 

Dykham laughed sneeringly. 

“Be careful, madam! You must remember 
that Iam master of this house, and if I take a 
notion to look at anything or anybody there is 
in it I shall doso, Hand me the keys—I'l! go 
now.” 

“You shall not have them !” 

*' Give me the keys, or I will make you wish 
you had!” 

He grasped her arm like a vice, and she 
screamed with the pain, 

“* Hand them over!” 

He pushed her along to the house, and 
through the doorway into the kitchen. 

“The keys, I say!” : 

She agaia refused to deliver them up to him. 

With a savage imprecation he dealt her a 
stunning blow on the temple, and, snatching 
the keys from her pocket, went up to the 
tower, 

“Get yourself in readiness, Jane Brent, for I 
am some to visit you!” he roared, unlocking 
the door and boldly entering the apartment. 

There was no reply, 

He looked around curiously for the prisoner. 
The bed was fumbled, clothing lay scattered over 
the floor, and the rope made of the bedding 
flapped before his astonished eyes, 

“It cannot be poss!ble that she has got away,” 





| 


he muttered, searching the room hurriedly, ‘I 
wonder if her jailer was prevailed upon to allow 
her to free herself *” 

He stalked wrathfully down to his wife, 

‘Where is the prisoner?” he demanded, 
furiously. 

“She has escaped,’ replied his wife, trerau- 
lously. 

Dykham poured forth a terrible volley of im- 
precatione. 

“ And you--you helped her off; I dare swear |” 
he shouted, seizing his wife by-her hair and 
dragging her over the floor. 

“No, no!” she shrieked ; “Dykham, F did 
not—itruly, I knew nothing of it until she was 
gonet” 

Despite her prayers and groans and tears he 
beat and kicked her fearfully, 

So engrossed in his horrible work was he that 
he did vot notice the continued howling of the 
dog chained to the landing, nor did he perceive 
the approach of a party of mon, who sprang 
from a large boat, and came towards the scene 
of action. 

A strong hand deait him a blow that nearly 
knocked him off his feet, and when he recovered 


his balance Dykham saw himself surrounded by’ 


officers. 

“What is up, I wonder?” he muttered, 
putting his hand in the bosom of his coat, and 
suddenly withdrawing a loaded revolver. ‘‘ Jane 
Brent hes ‘ peached,’ L'il bet.” 

The officers watched him quictly. 

"That won't do, Dskham. Put up that pistol, 
and be peaceable ; you'll fare much better,’ said 
one of them, in a cold tone, pointing his own 
weapon full iu the inbkeeper’s face, 

Dykham did not move an inch. 

"IT want to know,” he said, “by whose 
authority you come to my house in the way you 
have done now. I advise you to leave as soon as 
you can, if you don’t want a supper of cold lead 
and a bed to-night in the lake,” he growled, re- 
sclutely, 

"We come by authority of the magistrate, 
and, in the name of the Queen, to arrest you for 
the murder of the wrecked men of the ship Fire 
Fly.” 

The dence youdo, Clear out of this, and 
quick too, I teli you, or you'll wish your wills 
were made.” 

The officers seemed amused at the innkeepsr’s 
words. 

There was a sort of horrible fascination to 
them in the manner In which Dv kham received 
his arrest. 

“Bound to die game,” whispered one, with a 
aly wink at his compapiou. ‘* Never eaw his 
match,” : 

The chief made 8 quick, noiseless gesture with 
hia finger, and simultaneously the men sprang 
upou the ruffian, 

The pistol was knocked from his hand, and in 
another instant Dykham was overpowered, hie 
legs bound together, and handcuffs locked on his 
wrists, 

“The jig is up and the dance isfone,” mut- 

tered the conquered villain, ‘I expect to swing in 
a few weeks, but I'll not be alone fn going into 
the next world with my neck stretched. The old 
woman and Ingersol shall voyage over there with 
mo.” 
Dashing some water in the face of his wife, the 
officers soon had her restored to consciousness, 
and then, conveying their prisoners to the boat, 
they shut the house, and, locking {t, returned 
with their captives to the town and left them in 
custody. - 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Wirx @ party of trusty men Evlic returned to 
the old ion on the coast, and searched it 
thoroughly. 

“T am determined to probe this matter to the 
very bottom,” said he as they descended the stair- 
case and entered the narrow hall that led into the 
vaulte ‘below. 

Raising the heavy trap-door, a gush of damp, 
noxious air rushed up through the aperture. 

Pausing for a moment, Evlin lighted a taper 
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and taking a pickaxe went down the staira, The 
sheriff followed with his men. 

Reaching the bottom of the vault they turned 
to the right of the staircaze, 

As Eviin stepped forward something crunched 
on'the hard floor, and a fine thick dust filled his 
mouth and nostrils. 

A shiver ran over him as the flickering light of 
the taper flared brightly over the spot 

There, on the bare floor, lay the fleshlees bones 
and grinning skull of a skeleton, with a worn 
memorandum book in the awful hande. 

A tia lamp, empty, and covered with rust, 
stood upon the floor, 

Removing the book from the grasp of the skele- 
ton, he sat down and opened it, 

The pages were mouldy and the writing feint, 
but he grew pale with horror as the terrible mean- 
ing became clearer to his mind, 


‘* Whosoever may find this book is hereby 
charged to read it to the end, and eee that justice 
is doneus, J, James Biaine, capvain of the ship 
‘ Fire Fly, with my mate, Edward Bradley, and 
one passenger, Jane Brent, were wrecked on this 
coast on the night of the nineteenth of Novem- 
ber, 18 -. 

“ Ba it known that I, James Blaine, do hereia 
charge the innkeeper, Dykham, and his wife to be 
guilty of the murder of the mate, Bradley. 

‘* Hearing a cry in the night I arose in time to 
see his corpse borne out of the room and down the 
stairs, I followed them through the corridors, 
down into this vault. Hiding in the shadow of 
the iron staircase I watched the innkeeper dig a 
deep grave in one corner of this room, and when 
it was ficished they threw Bradiey’s body in it 
and covered it over with earth, 

** As they were filling it up I swooned away, 
and when I recovered ali was still. Iam alone 
with the dead. I have screamed aloud, and 
tried, with all my strength, to lifs the heavy fiag- 
et.ne that shuts me out from life. But I cannot 
escape, 

“ They have left the tin lamp, and by its last 
expiring raye I now write these lines—a record of 
their crime, which, with Divine help, will some 
day bring them to justice. 

" Now, whosoever may find this record is most 
solemnly adjured to seek out and seize upon the 
innkeeper and his wife, and have them tried and 
condemned for the murder—the murder of the 
mate, Edward Bradley. 

“Here, oy the grave that holds his lifeless 
body, where in a few short days my owa will 
decay, this manuscript will lie, and call for ven- 
geance. As ye shall perform the task I have 
allotted to you so may Heaven reward you, 

**CarTaIn FLAINg,” 


The last page was read and, witha deep groan, 
the reader fell back agaiast the wall, 

Recovering himself, however, he got up, and, 
taking the taper, looked around the vault, 

Tnere it was ia one corner, the long, high- 
heaped grave on which no rain had ever fallen, no 
sun or stars had ever shone, 

At a signal from him the men fell bo work. ex- 
eavating the earth that filled the green, slime- 
covered mound, 

We cannot explain why it was, for there are 
many singular things in this singular world of 
ours which are unaccountable, but the corpse 
they found in that disma) grave locked nearly as 
fresh as if it had been placed there but a few 
hours before, 

And Evlin instantly rec gnised the features and 
clothing to be that of the mate, Bradley. 

Horrible, stained garments and heaps of 
mouldering bones were found about the terrible 
house, which justified the surgeon in devlaring 
the innkeeper to have been the author of more 
thau one murderous crime, and of which he 
had sufficient proof to eatinfy any jury in 
England. 

The remains of Captain Blaine and the mate 
were interred with solemn ceremonies in the 
chapel yard, and then Evlin returned to Chichesa- 
ter to assist ab the trial of the three whose crime- 
stained hands had nearly put an end to his own 
life and that of his affianced, 

In the course of a few days Iogersol and the 





Dykhams were brought to trial, the latter for the 
murder of the mate of the “ Fire Fly” and the 
former for conspiring to murder Jane Brent and 
attempting the life of Dr, Evlin, 

The innkeeper, seeing there was no hope of 
escaping the punishment of his crimes, made a 
confession, implicating Ingersol not only in the 
conspiracy sgainst Miss Brent but in various 
other murderous transactions, including the 
poisoning of Juin Marsh, ia which he had been 
the willing tool of his avaricious employer. 

The three were convicted and in a short time 
expiated their crimes on the gallows. 

After her fearful trials Jane Brent was finally 
established in her rightful home, her birthright 
settled upon her, and her tenantry and neigh- 
bours grew to love her for her goodness, 

Tae afflicted and the poor, the infirm and the 
aged, had in the mistress of Marshmellow a friend 
who never turned # deaf ear to their woes or sent 
them away empty-handed from her door, 

In the society of his wife Evlin forgets his crus- 
tiness. He slips quietly out of the cranky ways 
with which bachelordom invariably endows a dis- 
ciple, and to-day Jane points him out to her 
friends as a “ model benedict.” 


[THE END,] 
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THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


—10— 
CHAPTER LI! 


Aucustus LeCrercg’s escapade, and the 
cruelty with which he had abandoned the heiress 
whom he bad wedded, was the talk of the town. 

Doctor Forbes’s indignation over it knew no 
bounds. He had disliked the man before, now he 
fairly detested him. 

Grace could nob help what had happened, he 
realised ; still it did not make his liking for her 
any the atronger ; indeed, if the truth must be 
told, he disliked her all the more for it. He said 
to himeelf that he would make it hie life work to 
try to bring them together again, for the sake of 
the noble lady whom LeClereq had deserted. 

All his efforts to fiad his future brother-in-law 
proved unavailing. He had offered Maria a home 
until she could arrange for the future ; bub she 
had been too proud to accept it. 

“I do not fear to go out and work for my 
living, Doctor Forbes,” she said, ‘If I have to 
face life and fight the battle, it mightas well be 
this day as to-morrow, this week as vext,” 

While he admired her pluck, yet he did not 
attempt to persuade her from her purpose, know- 
ing that she would remain firm in her deter- 
mination. 

That the whole LeClercq family were tricketers 
he had little doubt. He had firmly kept his 
word with Grace, that she should not look upon 
his face until the wedding-day. He had thought 
that if she were a girl of spirit she would soon 
release him; but nob ao; his marriage-day was 
drawing dangerously near, and yeb there were 
no signs of it, He had given himself up to his 
fate. 

Grace had heard of the great interest he took 
in the ol@ lady, and her rage knew uo bounds, 
She wrote him a little note, telling him that she 
thought it would be in better taste to send tothe 





| poor-house the pauper he had picked up. 


Nothing she might have done could have 
angered Doctor Forbes more, her heartiessness 
was so apparent to him. : 

He anawered the note curtly, saying ia pretty 
plain language that this was his affair, that he 
had taken a great fancy to the poor old woman, 
and meant to do for her during the remainder of 
her life. 

He did not add in his letter that he had 
thought the end was not far off, for she had 
never regained coneciousness, Her mind was 
continually wandering. The strange interest he 
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had felt in her deepened as the days went on, 
Her mind had been unbalanced by the terrible 
hardehips she had undergone. 

She might pass away in that manner ; stil! he 
hoped not, If human skill could dissipate the 
clouds from that tired brain it should be done, 
Perhaps she had relations somewhere, and when 
conscigusneas came to her again, she, could send 
for them, 

Now that he was to be married so soon to Miss 
LeCler cq, he tried to crush out all thoughts of 
Mona Tempest from his heart ; bit this he found 
difficult for him todo, Waking or slespiog the 
sweet face of Mova wasever before him. « —\ 

One day, in picking up the paper, a little 
article caught his eye which held him spell bound, 
It told about a young man who had justcommitied 
suicide, because of the desertion, in the hour of 
hia need, of the girl to whom he was betrothed, 
It appeared that he had been wealthy, was a 
heavy speculator in mining lands, 

Two days before the wedding the stariling 
announcement came that his last venture had 
ruined him—he had lost every shilling of bis 
fortune. 

His fiancée had read the account of it in the 
paper as soon.as he had failed. 

An hour later a special ages. brought hin 
a note which ended his life- wor A heartless 
note it was, which read in substance that she had 
just heard of his misfortune, and after a line or 
two of polite condolence, went on to say that, 
owing to the circumstance, she considered it her 
duty to break off her betrothal, for she could 
never be a poor man’s wife, 

He laid down the paper, and gazed thought- 
fully iato the flick fire-light. 

A bright scheme entered his head. It was 
well worth trying, he told himself. He wouli 
give out a report that he had lost his fortune and 
see if that would make any difference with Grace 
LeClercq. 

Suiting the action to the thought, be hurried 
out into the street. The firet person whom he 
met was a reporter—a young man who knew 
Doctor Forbes well. gt 

“Why, how thoughtful you look, doctor,” said 
the young man, cheerily. “Ouse would thivk 
your best girl had turned her back on you.” 

“IT have hada terrible misfortune,” he said. 
** By to-morrow it will be known everywhere, % 
I may just as well make a clean breast of it to 
you, and you can give the facts to the public cs 
gently as possible. I am ruined beyond redemp- 
tion. Every farthing I have in the world has 
been swamped, and I do not know which way to 
turn to try to save myself,” 

* Ah, surely it is not so bad az that,” sald the 
young man, earnestly, laying one hand on his 
shoulder. 

“It is indeed so bad that it could not be 
worse,” was the anewer. “With the loss of 
money, one generally loses one’s friends, you 
know,” be added, s 

The reporter grasped his hand. 

**T hope that you will always feel sure that 
you have one friend in the world,’ he said, 
earnestly. “If I have only a shilling io wy 
pocket, you may have half of it.” 

“ Have you got a shilling about you now)” 
asked Forbes. 

“Yes,” said the reporter, 

Well, I'll take half of it.” 

“ Certainly ; you’re welcome to it,” said the 
reporter. 

But before he could take it from his pocket, 
Gordon said, with a little laugh,— 

“Well, I won't ask it of you just now, but ! 
thank you for your kind intentions juat the same. 
I shall not need it probably til] next time.” 

The reporter looked ab hig wonderingly. 

“ How in the world can he be so light-hearted 
as that,” he wondered, “when he has lost ® 
fortune? Upon my word, I feel sorry for him. 
I'll lose no time in going back to the office and 
writing up an article about this unfortavate 
affair, before some other clever journalist get) 
Oe a Ma 

Bay 3 man started at onc 
for the office, his thoughts in a whirl, hie sy™- 
pathies aroused for his unfortunate friend. And 
while in this mood he wrote a lengthy article, i0 
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ich he narrated Doctor Forbes's misfortune, 
port it by paying an eloquent tribute to his 
manly worth aud good qualities, 
A few hours later it ty ogee oe -—< bay 
lar newspapers of t metropolis, an 
"5 Pepeeqeentiy copied by several swaller 


papers. j 
Gordon Forbes thus obtained an unpleasant 
notoriety of wide circulation. It caused the 


greatest surprise among one and all of bis many 


jends. 
heel those who read of the downfall of the 
youog physician was Mr, Le , father of the 


air! to whom he was betrothed. He hurried with 
al} possible dispatch to his home after reading the 
narticulars, and entered the house ae A 
going at once to his wife’s room, and rushing into 
ve apartment with an excitement which he was 
unable to suppress, “ 

His wife and daughter gathered about him in 
epen-eyed wonder, They could scarcely restrain 
thelr impatience over hie solemn looksand mean- 
ing silence. For an ivetant they quite believed 
that he had lost his senses, 

Read that, and see what has happened to us,” 
he said, as soon as he could find his voice. 

Mrs. LeClereq took the paper, and, with Grace 
leaning over her shoulder, read the all-important 
article, which completely stunned them, dashed 
their hopes from the very pinnacle of Heaven, as 
iv had eeemed, to the darkest depths of despair, 

“To think, mother, that we have been so 
basely deceived ag to count on Forbes’s fortune ! 
I alwaye thought he was a pretender, but I was 
going to marry him to please you two,” 

Iv’aa moat horrible discovery ; but we must 
certainly congratulate ourselves upon finding it 
out before it was too late, my poor, dear daughter. 
Juat think what a terrible catastrophe you have 
avoided by finding this out in the very nick of 
time, before your life was spoiled, Grace, dear.” 

“T always told you my dreams would come to 
nothing, and I would be left on the shelf, after 
all our plotting and planviog—now, didn’t I, 
mamma? After this I will never look at a man 
again whom everybody calls rich. Besides, isn’t 
it awful to think of the time I have wasted on 
that poor man? And only realise how many 
people believed I was going to marry him, 
will never be able to show my face again,” she 
cried, petulantly. 

“* Nothing of the kind, Grace, You must nob 
hide your face now above all other times. You 
shall not lose an instant in worrying about 
Yorbes, now thathe isa beggar, but begin and 
hunt up all the less favoured ‘eligibles that we 
were fools enough to discard for him, I am 
dreadfully mad at the loss of time wa wasted on 
him, but you must never give him snother 
moment’s thought, Commence to-morrow—this 
very evening, my poor daughter. I want you to 
look over the list of eligible men you kaow this 
very night. We'll give some sort of a@ little 
affair, and get the young men around you, and 
then we'll have it announced before the company 
that your engagement with Doctor Gordon Forbee 
ie broken off,” 

To this her daughter made no anewer, Mre. 
Grace LeClercq wondered why Grace was #9 
quiet, why she turned her face to the window, 
vere strange expression on it, uttering never a 
word, 

_‘It's a terrible thing,” said Mr, LeClereq to 
his wife. “A man may be rich to-day and poor 
to-morrow, I feel sorry for Forbes, he was such 
a tine fellow, apart from his wealth, He would 
have wade Grace a good husband.” 

“Bat she couldn’t marry a poor man, you 
know.” cut in Mrs, LeClereq, sharply. 

‘ OF course not,” assented her husband, vigor- 
ously, ‘It must be broken off.” 


ee 


CHAPTER Lil’ 


Ars, LeCiercg lost no time in putting into 
execution the plan she had Jaid out for herself. 
She followed her daughter to her room. 
¥ ou are to send a letter at once to Dr. 
Forbes,” she said. “I will dictate it. Geb your 
en snd ink at once,” 





But the daughter did not seem in much haste 
to do her bidding. 

“Well,” said her mother, anxiously, ‘‘ the 
sooner you commence your note the sooner you'll 
get itwritten. It does seem to me that you have 
the worst luck in the world with your lovers. No 
matter how rich they are when they start in, 
they are sure to lose it in some way or other.” 

“Can I help the way they turn out!"’ eaid 
Grace, never for a moment turning her face from 
the window where sbe was standing. 

“No, but you less 80 much time over them,” 
cried her mother, in exasperation. ‘‘When you 
find they’re no good, you’d better let them go at 
once,” 

**This may be my last chance,” returned Grace, 
slowly. 

“The chance of marrying a beggav is no chance 
at all,” retorted her mother. ‘“ You can always 
do aswell as that, Here, hand me the pen and 
paper, gir. If youare too aqueamish to write it 
I'll do it for you.” 

So saying she wrote and seale’ the note, and 
hastily despatched it. 

Dr. For smiled when he received it; the 
smile deepened ou his face when he had finished 
reading the letter. 

An hour later he presented himself at LeClercq’s 
mansion, 

Instead of Grace greeting him he found her 
mother in the drawing-room, and he ssid to him- 
self thab certainly meant something unusual. 

He observed, too, that there was something 
very strained in her greeting. She commenced 
her conversation about that old topic, the 
weather ; but he soon noticed that her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

“T have seat for you to discuss a very grave 
matter, Dr. Forbes,” she began. 

“T aball be most happy to listen to anything 
you may have to say,” he returned, gravely. 

“T sup it will be best for both of us to 
come to the point as quickly as possible.” 

** You are right,” he agreed. 

She unfolded a copy of the afternoon paper 
which she held in her hand. He knew at a glance 
what it contained. 

*'We have just heard of your misfortune, doc- 
tor,” she said, in a voice which she strove to make 
sympathetic, but which was harsh ia spite of her 
efforts. “ You did not make ‘a confidant of us 
until the whole world knew it.” 

*' No,” he eaid, cheerily, and with a twinkle in 
his eye. “I do not consider the lose of for- 
tune so great « disaster as long az one has 
health.” 

*Do you mean to sey,”’ said Mrs. LeClercq, 
“that money in this world is no object to you { 
that you would expect to marry my girl without 
the proper means to provide for ber.’ 

* Certainly,” he answered, calmly. “If my 
wife really loved me she could bear up under euch 
a calamity and share my lot, no matter how 
humble it might be.” 

Mre. LeClereq started to her feet. 

Oe Would you expect such a thing as that?” she 


manded, 

“Why not?” he asked, wonderingly, with a 
twinkle growing in his eyes, and scarcely able to 
repress & 8 A 

“Then we do not look upon life in the same 
way,” she declared. “A young git] who has 
been reared as she has been cannot be sent to do 
the drudgery of the kitchen, I assure you.” 

** Love levels all ranks,” he declared, with ex- 
asperating coolness. ‘“ Grace is a sensible girl, 
I have no doubt but that-she would make a 
famous cook with very little training. There's 
no telling what a person might do under unex- 

ted circumstances until one is brought to it,” 

“ But I would object, sir—I would object!” 
exclaimed Mra, LeCiercq, her temper getting the 
better of her all in an instant. “I haven't 
brought up my daughter to be a drudge for any 

r man. I should have thought you would 
have had the delicacy to have offered her her 
freedom at once when you knew the true state 
of affairs,” 

“By no means,” he said, coolly, “I would 
not think of such a thing. If Grace bad lost her 
fortune that would have made no difference to 
me, I would have been true to her, and, under 











similar circumstances, it is but natural that I 
should expect her to be true to me.” 

Mrs, LeClercq rote to her feet, drawing hervelf 
up to her full height, 

“If you do not know what is expected of you, 
Dr. Forbes, it is my duty to inform you. You 
must give up all hopes of marryiog wy 
daughter!” 

“Ts this Miss LeClercg’s wish *" he asked. 

“To is my wieh ; let that evflice,” she eaid. 

“No it will not suffice. The decision must 
come from her lips before 1 even consider the 
matter settled.” 

“ Rest assured, she will do as I eay,” returned 
the mother. “Her life’a happiness is at stake; 
You must take your answer from me,” said her 
mother firmly. 

“That I refuse to do,” be declared, 

Mrs, LeClercq strode across the room and 
touched the bell. 

“Send my daughter to me!” she said, harshly, 
to the servant who answered the summons. 

A little later Grace appeased. 

She paueed a moment on the threshold, locking 
anxiously from her lover to her mother and then 
back again, 

She saw at a glance that they were not on the 
most amicable terms. 

* Come in, Grace!” said her mother, sharply. 

Dr. Forbes rose and offered his hand, She too 
it coldly. 

“ Our friend, the doctor, sees fibto set aside 
my judgment,” she said, grimly. ‘‘{ have told 
him that I have reconsidered the matter of your 
engagement, and that I now forbid it to take 
place, He appears to wish your decision,” 

He looked so etrong, and brave, and handsome 
that for a moment the girl’s heart misgave her, 

How could she ever give him up, though he 
had lost a fortune. 

‘Mies Grace,” he said, ‘‘what have you to 
say f Up to the present time I was your accepted 
suitor,” he said. ‘Now, because of the article 
which your mother has found in the paper she 
saya that marriage with me would be undesir- 
able, It ali rests with you. Your wish rhall be 
my law. I shall be guided by your decision 
entirely.” 

For a moment a death-like silence fell about 
them. 

** Life with me might mean the direst poverty,” 
he said; ‘‘ or--—” 

He did not have the opportunity to finish 
the sentence. 

* As the case now stands,” said Grace, proudly, 
“T must give you back your freedom. It would 


| nob be right to burden you at such a time with 


a wife.” 

Again that strange look came into his eyes 
which Mrs, LeGlereq was at & loss to under- 
stand. 

** Do you think a wife would be a burden to 
me in a crisis like thie?” he asked, ‘I had 
always fancied one would bea belpmeet instead,” 
he continued. 

“ An extravagant wife could hardly be that,” 
returned the girl. 

“But a wife who truly loved her husband 
would not be extravagant,’ he argued, looking 
curiously at her. 

"Some girls are extravagant by nature. They 
could no more live without luxuries than a flower 
could live without sunshine.” 

“Then it ie mdeed as your mother states,— 
because of my misfortune, you are willing—nay, 
anxious tagive me up?” 

** Yea,” she answered ; and her voice was quite 
as cold and heartless as her mother’s. 

** What if 1 refuse to be given up?” he asked. 

This remerk staggered both ladies. Oppose a 
woman, and she will be sure to Lecome quite 
contrary, 

Gordon Forbes pursued his tactics in this 


ion, 

© Then I shal) insist upon it, sir,” sald Grace, 
bridliog up. 

‘To has taken two to make a bargain ; it will 
alao take two to break it, as you once rewarked.”” 

For answer, she drew from her finger the 
flashing diamond circlet-which he had given her 
and threw it from her. 

He did not attempt to pick it up, 
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“I will give you a week to make your 
decision,”’ he said. ‘‘ Ifyou are atill ia the same 
frame of mind ab the end of that time, write 
and let me know. I will try to bear my fate 
bravely. I feel sure that, with a little consider- 
ation, you will see how unjust it will be to me,” 

Grace LeClercq made no remark ; ber mother 
was equally silent, 

" Good-bye,” he eaid, holding out hie hand to 
her. 

* Good-bye,” said Grace, barely giving him the 
tips of her fingers, 

Doctor Forbes walked quietly down the 
marble steps and round the first corner, where 
he had left his brovgham {fn waiting. 

“ And that is the girl whom I once thought 
was almost an angel,” he said to himself, a strange 
smile curving his lips. “If men were not so 
quick to fall in love, it would be better for them ; 
then vthere would not be so many unhappy 
raarriagos. Thank Heaven! I have found Grace 
LeClercq out ere ib was too late, Taabd little 
ruze of mine is probably a blessing in disguise 
Heaven belp the man that gets such a girl for a 
wife! I am glad thatI have escaped her.” 

The papers commented frequently upon 
Do-tor Forbes’s loss of fortune, and for the firat 
time after its publication he learned who his 
friends were. Asa young doctor, heir to upward 
of a million, he had been exceedingly popular ; 
now, Many a man whom he had supposed, fn 
days gone by, to be a true friend of his, hurried 
quickly round the nearest. corner, rather than 
face him, 

Ho was astunished to find how few psople 
there were who offered him the hand of sym- 
pathy and friendship, The whole world seemed 
changed. 

The second day which followed his supposed 
loss of fertune there appeared im the same 
journals a’ note of the breaking of of his 
engagement with the beautiful Miss Grace Le 
Clereq. 

When he was alone in hie room, he tore the 
bit of psper into a wisp, and lighted a cigar with 
it. 

“*She has taken it upon herself to notify the 
public that she does not consider me to be a 
fitting mate for herself. I can only easy that if 
she but knew it, this is a decided relief to me. 
The breakiog off of this engagement ie the 
happiest event of my life,” 


There was only one person who read of Doctor 


Forbee’s loss of fortune with the deepest sorrow, 
and that was Mors Tempest, 


—_—_— - 


OHAPTER LIV, 


Mona Tempest read the startling story of 
Doctor Forbes's misfortune with bated breath. 
A swift pain came to her heart; a longing came 
over her to Jet him know how deeply she sym- 
pathised with him ; but she said to herself that 
it would be like intruding upon him in his 
sorrow to write even a word, Besides, he was 
another's; ehe had uo right to express what 
was io her heart. 

With each succeeding day, Gus LeClereq 
became more urgent in hie importanings, until 
at last she found herself won in spite of all the 
opposition of her nature regarding this marriage. 

The doctors bad said that her little sister must 
take a sea voyage with as little delay as possible 
if she would avoid another attack 

When she gave him his answer, Mona's face 
was aa pale as it would ever be in death, She 
could hardiy say the words that gave him a hold 
upon her, 

He fairly went into ecstasies when he realised 
that he had won her. 

To his intense annoyance, as day. after day 
passed he saw that Maria was taking no steps to 
procure the separation which he was so ardently 
hoping for, Now that he had gained Mona's 
consent to be his wife, if seemed as though fate 
was conspiring to huad him off, for, much to his 
annoyance, Maria had not as yet applied for a 
drvorce, 

Not only had he taken all of her worldly goods, 
but. he- had given her cause for obtaining a 


divorce, and he felt sure that she would be eure 
to have it by this time. 

Then it was that a scheme most diabolical 
came to him. 

He would wait no longer, If the divorce was 
not forthcoming, he would marry the girl of his 
choice without iv, and Mona-would never be the 
wiser. 

So the wedding-day was seb for a fortnight 
later, 

Each day the poor girl was nearing her doom ; 
but there was no friendly voice to warn her, no 
one to tell her of the terrible cruelty thai. was 
about to be enacted. 

For Minna’s sake she had accepted the man 
whom she could never love, She did not dare 
ask herself how it would end, She _ trusted 
blindly to Heaven to protect her, 

She was surprised to ses how Minna began to 
recover from the moment she told Gus that she 
would marry him. ‘The great terror of her life 
was thatp Minna might have to suffer another 
relapse, aud she knew that ff that happened it 
would be fatal to her—her frail system could 
never stand it, 

Mrs. Lawsor told her little sister the most 
wonderful stories of the sea, wnatil the child’s 
head was fairly turned’ by them. She could 
think of nothing, talk of nothing else but 
golpg across the sea to beautiful France or to 
sunvy Italy 

Mrs. Laweon had sald to her that Mona was 
going to take her, and every i J Minna would 
ask her sister when they were going to start, It 
fairiy grew into a mania with the child, 

Mona found it hard to answer her, 

So, when Gus LeClereq had pressed her to 
settle av early day, she had replied that she 
would leave it entirely to him, It was then he 
had declared, with all a lover's impatience, that 
a fortnight would be too long—he was so 
anxious to claim her. 

He saw the girl's cheek blanch, and, although 
she had promised to be his bride, there was still 
the old fear of him in her heart—as distrust that 
she could not shake off, try as hard as she 
would. 

Her lover was most lavish in his gifts.. The 
neighbours were astonished at the great loads of 
goods that were constantly arriving at Mrs, 
Laweon’s cottage. 

Mona seemed to take little or no interest in 
the huge boxes that were unpacked—gracd old 
laces that were worth a king's ransom, gleaming 
satine, costly silks, fans, slippers, Jingeric of 
every description were unfolded before her eyes, 
but they were purchased at too bitter. a coat. for 
Mona to take much beed of them. It touched 
her heart to see how Minna, too, was remem- 

But Minna clasped her hands in the wildest 
giee as different things for her were unfolded. 

** Oh, Mona, I can almost imagine that Iam a 
fairy,” she cried, “I shall beso very fine} This 
isn’t like living in the old house, is it?” 

‘*Are you so very happy, little zister ?” 
whiepered Mona, clasping her hands convul- 
sively together. 

“Ob, yes—yes, indeed,” deciared the child; 
“and isn’) Mr, LeOlercq just lovely to send all 
these beautiful things to me?” 

* Do you like him, Minna?” she said, and her 
very heart seemed to bang upon the child’s 
answer. 

‘'T don’t like him as well as I did Doctor 
Forbes,” was the quick response ; " but he sends 
me more nice flowers, and candies, and beautiful 
things.” 

After all, how easy ib is to win the heart of a 
child, thought Mons. How. little she under- 
stood that all these things were but trifies in the 
sea of life to win the confidence of these two 
{nnocent sisters ! 

Mrs. Lawson still seemed a atrange person 
to Mona. She was so rade ot boisterous at 
times that Mona fairly looked at her in wonder. 
The good clothes which she wore did nob seem to 
eit well upon her. . 

She never could sit down in a chair without 
jumping up and adjusting the skirt of her dress 








@ dozen times before she finally settled down. | ' 


She was alwaye conscious of how ill she became 
her clothes, > 

Mona always found her in difficulty in trying 
to get them on; she never knew how they 


went, 

“One would think I wasn’t used to dreszer,”’ 
she declared, one day; “but.I am. Mercy on 
us! you should ’a’ seen me when I went abroad. 
Great Scott! I had forty trunks alone, and 
each one packed so tightly that you couldn't put 
an extra. hairpin in any one of ‘em. Why, bless 
you! I falrly took them there fashionables by 
storm, I stayed there two months, and I had o 
different drese for every occasion and every meal. 
You know, the ladfes ches thelr dresses a 
dowen timer a day there. y; 1 saw more lite 
the little while that I wae cook—at the Grand 
Union-—-I—-I—mean—-I—was—a fuest there— 
than most people see in a lifetime, It keeps 
one so busy o changin’ their clothes thar. that 
they don’t have much time for anything else. I 
wore a white embroidered lawn to breakfast, a 
violet chambray to take a little promenade on 
the pier, then hurry into a biue silk for 
luncheon. After that it was hurrying into « 
pearl-gray satin to drive in, then change from 
that into a rose-Howered mull to promenade the 
vestibule in, “By that time dinner was ready. 
I walted wntil the big dinin’-room was full, then 
in I sailed in a big, long-trained canary silk bro- 
cade heavy with old point lace, But 1 always 
created more of & sensation nor that when I 
entered the ball-room, an hour later, Ina lovely 
white tulle spangled with dashes of aflver thread 
and gauze. Miva ou, the next dsy I wore 
somethin’ entirely different, and each one more 
stunvin,’ You cau jest make up your mind that 


I was a sight to behold.” 
Mona was Fi tepaes. "yp open-eyed wonder, 
* What fn the world did you do with all your 


clothes |” she asked, curiously. 

“T gave ‘em away when the season was ended,” 
declared Mrs, Lawson, megnanimously. * 

“What a pity!” sighed Mona, with all a 
young girl’s interest in the beautiful thi ehe 
had just heard described, ‘Do you always 
throw them away and get new ones at the end 
of each summer t” Be 

" Most always. I—I like to get new clothes 
each year.” 

Mona said to herself that that accounted for 
the poor lady having #o few dresses, s 

“ Besides, how very generous she musb be, 
she thought, “She rust have seen a great deal 
of life,’ 

Still, she was leas arlatocratic than any lady 
she had ever met, Monassid to herself she 
had never been accustomed to seeing fine ladies 
who went abroad, Perhaps that was the reason 
she did nob know what they were like, 

© Tbe grand ladies you will see going on the 
Continent will be jast like me, added Mrs, 
Lawson, pompously, “I have a» scheme. 
You and Mr. LeClereq are going over there 
on your weddin’-trip. It will be an awful 
bother for you to have a young one te take care 
of, Just you insist upon his takin’ me along to 
look afver the young one. 's so fond of you 
that. he couldn’t refuse anything. See? I 
know all about crossing the ocean too. I came 
over in the steer——, I went over ag ge 
a young girl about your® age, and was to 
howe died, was so seasick. Ii you ged sick 
you'll be very glad to have somebody nigh 
that’s been sick and knows just what to do for 

qu.” 
eins thought of this bridal trip was ab- 
ip and to Moma, It made her quite ill to thins 
of it. 

Mona was never sent shopping. Mrs. Lawson 
complained that the weather was so bad that she 
eould not go driving for awhile, 

So adroitly was the matter arranged, that she 
never once dreamed she was a prisoner withiv 
those four walls, 

Gus had left strict orders that on 
no account should she be permitted to leave the 
grounds. If she attempted to do so she should 
be prevented—put under lock and key, if nee? 
be. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MAY STANTON'S ATONEMENT. 
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(Continued from page 273.) 
CHAPTER YIII. 


‘Bur danger is not over ” eatd Madge, 
when the first wild feeling of joy had calmed 
down, “‘and it may be hours before help can 
come.” 

“Yes, danger yet, {n truth,” answered Dela- 
court ; “ but I doubt whether a building like this, 
even though unstable, would fall with any 
suddenness.” 

“ Yet if has been shaking,” said May. 

“T did not try to raise a false hope, May,” he 
answered her; ‘and, besides, by the morning 
help will come, be sure. Already they must be 
watching the first chance.” 

All three again took up their position by the. 
window, which they now ventured to open, and 
remaived there motionless for some time, Then 
Delacourt proposed that May and the nurse 
should lie down and he would watch, but neither 
of them were willing to obey, Sleep, of course, 
would be out of the question, eo Madge com- 
promised by sitting in an easy chair, with May 
at her feet, 

Delacourt smiled a little as the girl pillowed 
her head in the puree’s Jap, and Madge, meet 
his eyes, emiled too, ‘ What you love I love,” 
her smile said ; '‘ and whatever the wrong I over- 
look it because you have,” 

Madge had already provided food, and had 
taken care to bring fuel. Delacourt now proved 
that he bad not:travelled in vain, for- be built up 
@ splendid fire, insisting on Madge remaining 
quiet. He was not so successful in. inducing 
them to take food, and went back to his post by 
the window, 

Though they tried to be cheerful and hopeful, 
and to oy aside all fear of the building falling, 
{t waa, in truth, s terrible night, No one knew 
exactly how far the Tower could resist the under- 
mining of the water, and one. peril had only 
lessened to give more prominent place to another. 

No help could possibly come before morning—— 
the floating timber might in the dark dash a boat 
to pieces. 


But the presence of each one there was infinite 
comfort to the others, May half lived on the 
word or smile or toucl Delacourt gave her from 
time to time. 

Asthe hours wore on a certain feeling of 
greater security insensibly posscaeed them. So 
long the Tower had a safely; it would 
eurely last till dawn—the dawn they were all 
looking for so longingly that at last both women 
came back to the akan. They gazed at each 
other in dumb relief as ‘the firs) pink gleam 
shone in the dark east... 

The oldest. of them had never, in watching 
through many am anxious night, welcomed the 
light so unspeakably.  ~ 

“Eugene, lock |” whi May, suddenly, 
pointing to the fartheatend efibe veer > “there 
is something moving there,” 

Delacourt looked, but it was too far to eee 
distinctly, so he fetched from a cabinet a small 
field-glass, and the firet glance through that 
revealed a boat coming slowly and carefully 
cowards thera. 

“Who is there!” asked May, excitedly. 
‘Give me the glass, Eugene.” 

She was trembling too much to hold it steady; 
he held it for her, while she made out her uncle 
(who had been a noted oarsman in his day), Jim, 
—— the river fishermen, and Delacourt’s ser- 
vant, 

Tt was a difficult task to steer the boat 
through the floating and broken boughs and { 
trunks se ae = they oe and tangled 
grass wi ub way ; and Ma 
more than once uttered her fears that the rowers 
might get injured, or their boat be capsized, 
But a touch from Delacourt, slightly imperative, 
though go gentle, quieted her. She stood quite 
silent, until the boat pulled up under, the altting- 


“Delacourt,” called- the Rector; “ thank 
Heaven, you are safe, We have coms asscon as 
we could, Come down quickly, you and Madge!” 

“We are very om to see you, Mr, Stanton,” 
said Delacourt ; “ May is here too.” 

‘*May ! we have searched for her till Ella 
said--well, never mind that now—come down, 
all of you, if you can.” 

** Raith,” answered Delacourt ; “ it will go 
hard if I don’t get them down somehow.” | - 

“Shall I try and get through the window, 
sir?” called the man-servant, while May, leaning 
out, waved her hands ab her uncle and Jim, 

No, it isn’t very safe, and that floor must be 
very like a pond,” 

Those in the boat waited anxfously. Within, 
Delacour’, after a reconnoitre downstairs, pro- 
nounced that the rooms helow could be waded 
through, and the stairs, of course, were only wet. 
He would wait to take nothing from the room, 
being nervously anxious to get his two charges 
away, yt var. 

Madge was a alight woman, and May « mere 
feather-weight, so he half carried them through 
the room below, It was nob #0 easy to geb 
them into the dancing boat, but there were 
strong, willing arms stretched up to receive 
them, 

May was fn her uncle’s arms the 
minute her foot was in the boat, but it was not 
yet the time for speech or explanation. 

Delacourt swung down very much in school. 
boy fashion, and scarcely giving time for a hand- 
grasp for any one took up an oar, too delighted 
to be again in action. Once he looked back at 
the Tower, and up to the window where they 
had watched, and shuddered a little, 

An excited crowd awaited them—the whole 
village, having beeu awake and on foot all night, 
had found their way to the point of debarkatica, 
High and low, Willoughbys, Walsinghams, 
Smiths and Browns mingled with each other, 
and cheered the rescuers and the reecued. 

Ella rushed down and seized on May, carrying 


get free, they, too, were taken to the Rectory 
and looked afier, and treated like precious trea- 


sures, 

The Rector was discreet—he asked uo ques- 
tions as to the wherefore of May being at the 
Tower. Besides, Ella, when May did not re- 
turn, and the cry went through the village that 
the reservoir had burat, instantly guessed where 
she was, and told her father sufficient to keep 
him from blundering. And May, when Ella had 
made her lie down in 8 darkened room, to try 
and sleep off some of her extreme exhaustion— 
for she broke down when home was reached— 
stretched out her hand to her cousin as she was 

olng. 
en Ella,” she said faintly ; “ you have asked no 
uestions-——” 

“No, darling—of course not, 
me apything when you like,” 

May still held her. 

“Eile, are you going down to them! Is Madge 
there?” 

**No, I made her rest in the nexb room—she 
wished to be near you. Have you any mes- 
sege!'’ asked quick-witted Ella. 

“ Ask Eugene to tell uncle everything, from 
the beginning—use those words, he will under- 
stand,” 

Ella kissed her,» kies that spoke full com- 
prehension and sympathy, and left-her. Dela- 
court however reluctantly, obeyed the request, 
He softened the story as far aa.it concerned May 
very considerably—he could not bear to weigh 
hardly on her—so that the rector had no idea 
but that the giel had not been so very wrong, and 
that Delacourt had been much too hareh. 

May undeceived him when he came up to see 
) her in the afternoon. 

“Unele, did he tell you!” she aaid. 
** Yes, my child,” 
* And you are not yery angry with me?” 

*T could not pray Wa May, if you had done 
much worse, . I should be grieved, as Iam now, 
But I thiok Delacour was @ little too hard on ao 
young a girl as you were v 


You can tell 


her off in triumph ; and when the others could | 


“Uncle, he hasn’t told you right, then,” she 
said ; I was tertibly wrong—let me tell you— 
may I? Ishall be ensier then, and you whi 
know if I ought to let things be as they are now.” 

She had a very patient, sympathetic listener, 
who did not reprove her, because he saw she was 
already keenly conscious of the wrong she had 
done, He was disappointed in her—she felt that 
he muat be ; but he was quite decided thab she 
must hold to her troth, and not suffer a morbid 
remorse and fear to come between her and her 
lover. But when he had gone May sobbed 
silently in the dark. 

It was not till late the next afternoon that she 
crept slowly into the drawing-room, feeling as if 
she had been ill for days, 

She had had a token that she was not forgotter, 
for Ella had brought to her early a bouquet of 
flowers and an inquiry, “ how was she ?’’ and she 
looked round the pretty room wistfully before 
she sat down on the couch pear the window, 
half disappointed, half relieved, for she had some 
dread of the first meeting, 

The nexb minute she felt two havds on her 
shoulders, and looked up into Delacourt’s hand- 
some face. Hers flusied into vivid joy. 

“ My darling!” Le'said, earnestly. “I am so 
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room windows, and Mr. Stantor stood up, Dela- 


court flang wide the lattice. 


then. 
She sat up in her , pushing back the 
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glad to see you again—in has been so long without 
you. And you are well again—you are sure ?”’ 

He came round and est down by her, taking 
both her hands, 

a She was sure che felt quite well now, and told 

im Fo 

“Do you know where I have been, sweetheart ? 
Why, to the old Tower,” said Delacourt, answer- 
ing her questioning look, “ It is standing «till.” 
; You didn’t go in?” 

Yea, I did, and brought away that field-glass 
asasouvenir. But Iam going to have the place 
pulled down—the surveyor here tells me it isn’t 
rafe. But May, there was something I wanted 
toask you. Your uncle says you bave been talk- 
ing to him, and that you seem to have some 
ecruples that I may be able to remove. What 
does it all mean }’ 

‘It is nothing much,” said the girl, evasively ; ; 

he said I was wrong—please let it be,” 

*Must I? Are the scruples gone, then ?” 

She was silent. Delacourt repeated the ques- 
tion, 

“Tt was about you,” she sald then, averting 
her face. “I know io is morbid, but I cannot 
help it. You cannot trust me, and I have been 
“0 foolish—an d perhaps Algy Willoughby will 

b lame Dm , ee 

“Blame you ! let him dare!” began Delacourt, 

roely, and then it went to his heart like a stab 
would nod Algernon have a right to blame 
her? He bit bis lip to keep back the sharp words 

f pain that would be only half meant, and yed 
must rankle. 

“May,” he said, almost grasping the hand 
lying in bis, “tell me the truth. How far did 
t! ais go—there was u0 kind of promise }” 

“No, no ; bat I went too far, I know—~I knew 
ip then ; I was only trifling, but he really cared ; 
aud after that, how can I bea fit wife to you 1” 

‘*T will call no one else wife if it is not you,” 
said Delacourt, “I know. your heart never 
left me,” 

*' You could not trust me,” she repeated, pres:- 
ing her other hand to her brow. Ib was taken 
and held close. 

“May, you know you are hurting me, and this 
is mere morbidness, dearest. You are not your- 
self yet—overtaxed and troubled. I don’t think 
you can really believe that my heart is so little 
fn sympathy with yours that it can refuse you 
the very crown of love—-trust.”’ 

‘ “Tt isn’t that only,” she eaid, with a quivering 

‘“What else?" 

“One may love without honouring,” said the 
girl, after some hesitation— “and you would 
vot be happy. You must be,” still lower, and 
with the deep colour rising, “ you must be dis- 
appointed in me, Everyone else is,”’ 

There was enough truth in this to make him 
wish he had never asked the question that had 
brought that answer. He knew that through all 
his anger with her there had been adeep vein of 
disappointment. But that was past, and he held 
her close to him as he spoke. 

My darling,” he said, passionately ; “if that 
is true of others is there not the more need 
thatb there should be one in whom you can 
always find a friend in its deepest meaning? I 
was disappointed—I will not deny it, for there 
should be no subterfuge between lovers; but 
May, since the night you came to me so trust- 
fully, towarn me: when you knelt at my feet 
and kept nothing back, I have held you just 
where you were when I first wooed you—and 
there can be no higher place,” 

Her eyes were dimmed with tears ; her hearb 
beat fast and heavily ; she laid ber face against 
him, and so rested, ia a quiet fulness of peace till 
he asked her, ‘‘ Had he charmed away all her 
fears, or must he use the old talisman!” and 
put on the little hand the ring that sealed their 
new betrothal. She looked at it for minutes— 
dear it was already ; but, oh, if it had been the 
ring he had put there in the first flueh of a happl- 
ness that had seemed eternal! There were no 
shadows then—no pain had entered their realm. 

And yet this one had ita own special charm—s 
talisman, he had called it in half-serious jest, and 
ao she thought in must be—a reminder of what, 
love can do, and of how love cau redeem. 


‘ 








*T can’t thank you,” she said, meeting his eyes 
for an instant. Her own were eloquent enough. 

A shadow fell across them—Dclacourt Jooked 
up without moving, and checking May’s in- 
voluntary start,— 

“Thave done as you wished, Mr. Stanton,” 
said he, smiling, “and my little rebel has capitu- 
lated.” 

7” . . * 

Well, na were very happy, and even the 

thoughe of Algy’s shattered hopes could not 
cloud May’s bright life ; for, indeed, Algy did not 
suffer long with » broken heart, and dawced next 
season with the beauty, Eugene Delacourt’s wife, 
as blithely as if he had no heart at all, But 
neither husband nor wife, aud certainly not 
faithful Madge, ever forgot that terrible sight in 
the Tower, though Delacourt would always end 
their reminiscences with the remark,— 

‘* Ab, well, it was awful enough at the time: 
and it has given us three its stamp ; but still I 
am glad of it, for without it Heaven knows how 
long my May flower and I would have gone on 
breaking our hearts.” 

And Mayflower would smile a grave assent. 


[THE END.]} 
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FIRESIDE QUERIES. 


—_— 0 


Wuar'comes after cheeses }—A mouse. 

When is a wall like a fish }~-When it is scaled. 

Why is a joke like a chicken !--Because it 
contains a merry-thought. 

Wahat is the key-note to good manners }— 
B Natural, 

What is it that growe longet the more it is 
cut ?>—A ditch. 

Prove that sailors are always very emall mnt 
~—They can sleep in their watches. 

Why is a deceptive woman like a iiansihninn? 
—-Because ehe is not what she seame, 

When is a bonnet not a bonnet ?!—When it 
becomes a pretty woman, 

My first is a prop, my second’s a prop, and my 
whole is a prop !—A footstool. 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the 
longest ?—Because it had no Eve, 

Why would a compliment from a chicken be 
an insult /—Becauae it wouldbe in fowl language. 

What is the most awkward time for a train to 
start /—12 50, as it’s ten to one if you catch it, 

What word is there of five letters, that by 
taking away two leaves but one }—Stone. 

What word of one syllable bscomes a word of 
two syllables by taking two letters from it !— 
Piague—Ague, 

What ie that which has never been seen, felt, 
nor heard ; never existed, and yet has a name |— 
Nothing. 

What’s the difference between a French pastry- 
cook and a bill-sticker {—One puffs up paste, the 
other pastes up puffs. 

What is that which goes when a waggon goes, 
stops when the waggon stops, is of no use to the 
waggon, and yet that which the waggon cannot 
go without ?— Noise, 

What is the most dangerous time of the year 
to go into the country !—When the trees are 
shooting and the bull rushes out. 








I wourtp have honesty and sincerity so in- 
corporated with the constitution . . . that 
a man must be forced to find it out scr tap he 
wouldorno, . . . A man of integrity, sin 
cerity, and good nature can never be concealed, 
for his character ie wrought into his counten- 
ance, 

Tur following simple observations will usually 
give the points of the compass: The side of the 
tree on which most of the moss is found is the 
north. If the tree be exposed to the sun, the 
heaviest and longest limbs will be on the south 
side. The darker side of a stone which the sun 
atrikes is the south ; and the bulk of the moss 
growing on the stones, if any be found, is on the 
opposite, or north side, 
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FACETLA, 


“A MAN, your cousip, was here last evening, 
Margaret,” said her mistress, “And how did 
ye know it was me coosip, ma’am?” “ Because 
he cailed.” 

Epiror (testily): “I can't see anything in 
that manurcript of youre.” Struggling Author 
(vindictivel)(: ‘*I presume not; but, you know, 
some of your readers may be quite intelligent. 

“Wegirls are getting up a secret society of 
our own,” said Lulu. “Indeed: what’s the ob- 
ject?’ said George. ‘‘I don’t know yet; but 
I'll tell you all about it after I’m initiated,” 

“Apove all,” said the throat specialist, 
"the indy must talk as little as possible,” 
Doctor,” eagerly asked Mra, Greymar’s husband, 
‘is there any hope of it’s becoming chronic?" 

“Mercy, Margaret}! you are making that 
bread without washing your hands!” laid: 
‘I know ; but then, you kr », ma’am, I’d have 
to wash them just the same .ver I get finished.” 

“ Granppapa, how old are you!” 
eighty-seven years old, my little dear.” 
you were born eighty years before I was,” ‘‘ Yes, 
wy little girl.” “‘What a long time you had 
alone waiting for me!” 

Lawyer: “‘May it please the Court, I object 
to thad man as ea juror.” Judge; ‘* Your rea- 
son?” “I have three witnesses who can swear 
that it isn’t a week since they saw him at a news- 
stand looking over the papers,” 

"T pomitiesee what you women find to talk 
about ab your literary circle,” he sneered. She 
gave hima pitying lock. ‘‘ You must remember, 
Harry, that ali the members are never present at 
any one meeting.” 

“T Have always taken pleasure in your pre- 
sence,” she said, a3 they were parting ae friends, 
and said nothing more. “I beg your pardon,” 
he said, reflectively ; ‘‘ but would you mind spell- 
ing that lsat word ¢"’ 

“Anna,” said her mistress, “whatever bas 
become of all your pretty curls?” " You see, 
ma'am,” said the maid, ‘the regiment has left 
our town, and so I bave had to give a lock of my 
hair to several of my acquaintances,” 

Mamma: “Enjoyed your party, Bobby?” 
Bobby: “Ob, awfully!” “ Well, what little 
nf did you dance with?” “ Ob, I didn't dance, 

had three fights downstairs with Willie Richard- 
son, and I licked him every time,” 

“JT pon T care how much you talk,” said Mre, 
Tiff, in she course of a debate with her husband, 
‘for lam determined to have the last word.” 
“Tam perfectly willing for you to have the last 
word,” replied Mr Tiff, “All Task fs that you 
have it eoon,” 

“T am tired to death,” declared Mrs, Young- 
hueband, as she reached home from town the 
other eveni “What's the matter?” asked 
her husband, ‘* Been heaving baby’s portrait 
taken, They have a way of taking them 
instantaneously now, you know.” “ How long 
were you at ic#” “Three hours and a half,” 

Mxs TippiepEwin«s (from behind her paper) : 
"T wonder what this means! In describing Miss 
Cuspid’s wedding, the peper ssys she was married 
in the ‘ extracting-room,’” Mr. Tiddledewinks : 
“ Her father wrote the account, I fancy, He is a 
dentist, you know.” ‘*But I don’t quite eee,” 
" He probably meant ‘ drawing-room.’” 

Mr. Henry Pece (to hiraseli): “ Bright idea 
of mine, this purporely dropping china. It will 
eventually emancipate me from thie infernal dish- 
wiping programme.” Crash! Mrs, Henry Peck 
(secretly pleased) : “ Oh, dear, I do hope he keeps 
on breaking them! I want a new dinner service 
80 much |” 


“Para,” erled little Willie to his father, who 
Was reading the paper, ‘‘ won’t you listen to me, 
papal” “Don’t bother your father, dear,” said 
his mother. ‘“ What is it you want to know!” 
“Why do sailors trim their sails?” ‘To make 
them look pretty, of course,” replied the mother. 
2 Whenever you want to know anything just ask 
me,” 





“You remember when I proposed to you?” | 
said the young husband, “I believe I do recol- | 
lect something of the sort,” answered the young | 
wife. ‘“‘And you told meI would have to see 
your mother?” “ Yes,” “I must have mis- 
understood you. I uever dreamed that after the 
marriage I was to see your mother every day I 
came home,” | 

Brivcer (applying for a situation): “Oh, yis | 
mum! Qi lived in my last place t’ree weeks, 
mum.” Mrs, Van Nobbs: “And why did you 
feave?” “Oi couldn’t get along with the lady, 
she was so old and cranky.” “ But I may be old 
end cranky, too.” “Cranky ye may be, mum, 
for faces are sometimes deceiving—but owld, 
niver!” Bridget got the place. 

Bos: “How do you stand so well with your 
employer, Tom! You never laugh at his jokes.” 
"No; but I dine at the same restaurant, and, 
pretending not to eee him, I retai! all his stories, 
saying, loudly, ‘I can’t tell it as well ae he can, 
but here’s a rattling good yarn Mr. D. told us 
this morning.’ I've been promoted three times 
this year.” 

** CALL your paper a grent advertising medium, 
do you? Itisn’t worth anything. I put in an 
advertisement last week and didn’) geh an 
anewer, not one.” ‘Dear me! How was your 
advertisement worded }” said the editor to the 
visitor, “‘A poor young man wants a pretty 
wite who can do her own housework.’” said the 
visitor, 

A story is told of the well-known Irish priest, 
Father Maguire. A farmer, it seems, once arked 
his reverence what a miracle was. ‘‘ Well,” re- 

lied Farher Maguire, ‘‘ walk on before me, and 
Fil see what I can do for you.” The farmer 





well-aimed kick that made him how! with pain. | 


“ Did you feel that?” foquired his reverence. 


 Begorrab, I felt it sure enough.” “ Well,” 
Father Maguire replied, ‘it would bea miracle 
if you didn’t,” | 




























| Dorit Cough-use 
Bia by ee 


| TheUorivalled 


| One Lozenges alone relieves, 
| Sold everywhere, Tins 134d, each. 


Keating's Jozenges} 
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AN HONEST MEDICINES. 
OR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 


ARE UNEQUALLED. 

Sha, Is. 144., 2s. Od., 4a, 6d.; Sent free from obser- 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 3809, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 

Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE"’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘ K.,” 
Karvruxg, Lrp., Huppersrrsy, for free samples 





with naine of nearest agent, 
complied, and as he did so the priest gave him a | 





HEIGHT INCREASED 
Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Parie.—R. PINET, Boot anc 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London. Pamphie* 
one stamp. 
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describe it as a Miraculous Ointment.” 


F.C. CALVERT & 








OINTMENT: 


i CARBOLIC 


» 
— 





“A SOVEREIGN REMEDY ” 


FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 
SKIN AILMENTS GENERALLY, is 


HZ 

< 
‘ 
¥ 


Large Pots, 1s. 13d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 


W. VAUGHAN, Esq., Capel, Surrey, says :—‘‘I find that your Carbolic 
Ointment is a sovereign remedy for Chilblains. It at once relieves the sore 
and irritating pain, and a few applications complete the cure.” 


From W. J. WARE, Hsq., Nunhead, London.—“ Having a very sensitive 
skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me a victim to great suffering, 
although having tried numerous remedies. A friend insisted on my trying 
your Carbolic Ointment, and gave me proof of its efficacy, I applied it also 
for a very bad burn on my hand, which, after a few applications, it entirely 
relieved; and, having used it beneficially for other purposes, I can only 


W. C. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zealand, writes: “It 
is, without exception, the best healing Ointment I ever used.” 


Co., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILYER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS, 


Patxcs ayp Parvcess Watpewar or Denmark 
are coming to England to visit the Queen at 
Windsor Castle, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Sandringham, and thé Duc and Duchesse 
d'Oriéans at Wood Norton, near Evesham, 

Tur Emperor William has -decided to give a 
* Jubilee Oup,” three iset in height, to be sailed 
tor by British yachts, la commemoration of the 
eixtieth year of Queen Victoria's reign. The cup 
is co be sailed for fron. Dover to Heligoland, and 
the Emperor will bimuelé present i» to the winner 
at Kiel 

Tus cixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s reign 
will fail on a Sunday, June 20th, and the great 
Thankegiving Service at which, if all be well, 
the Queen will be present with representatives of 
the rulers under her in India and the Colonies, 
members of the Royal Family, and Royal 
foreign visitors, will rmaost likely take place early 
in the ensuing week. 

Tue Queen of Roumanta is said to be the only 
living author who has written opera librettos in 
four languages—French, German, Swedish and 
Roumanian. She has just finished an opera 
libretto in French, founded on a Turkish subject, 
for M, Jules Maesonet. 

Process Bearricg. has abandoned her project 

)f spending the month of February at Cimiez, 
and she will arrive there with the Queen during 
the second week in March, according to present 
arrangements, Princess Beatrice will probably 
proceed to the Italian Lakes sud Venice when 
the Queen leaves Cimiez, and thence to Germany, 
ceturviug to England cowards the end of July. 

Tus situation of Prince and Princess Charles 
of Denmark’s Danish home is most convenient, 
being in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Amaiienborg Palaces of the King and Queen and 
the Crown Prince and-Crown Princess, ‘The 
first room one enters is the library, which is 
furnished in dark oak. There are two large 
bookcases, a large square table, and several large 
easy-chairs; part of the furniture in this room 
hae come from Princa.Charles’s bachelor house, 
as, (oo, has the eamel-bag furniture in the smoke- 
room, The, corner rooms form the bed and 
dressivg-rooms, ‘he bedroom is charmingly 
furnished in white enamel with dainty colouring, 
all being very stylish. The covering of the 
chairs and the hangings are a pretty cretonne, 
which matches the carpet and the furniture. It 
is a large and pretty room, The Princess's 
dressing-room is simply a delightful boudoir, 
faruished in a similar style to that of the bed- 
room; a handsome antique chest of drawers 
forms a contrast to the rést of the furniture, 
which, as in the bedroom, is white enamelled. 
The dining-room, which facea the court-yard, 
contains a large sideboard and corner cabinels 
or cupboarde in dark carved oak ; the high-backed 
chairs, which are covered with gobelix, are, like 
the rest of the furniture, in the Renaissance 
style. P:incess Maud’s dressing-room still wants 
the fivishing touches of knick-knacks, photo- 
graphs, &>, but even without these it locks 
excessively pretty. All the furniture is in 
rococo style, and the coverings and hangings are 
of yellow silk, interwoven with mauve chrysan- 
the mums, The salon is naturally more stiff in 
Ite etyle, with its rows of gilt chairs, &c., but is 
nons the less a very pretty room. 

Az English Royal wedd!ngs during the present 
reign a wreath of orange blossoms has been 
considered an a!l-sufficient head adornment for 
the bride, and but few of the Princesses have 
added diamonds to their wedding coiffure. The 
Duchess of York made the principal departure 
from the rule, as she wore a diamond tiara with 
@ spray of flowers entwined about it. 

Tax Duchess of York's dreseing-table at York 
Cottage is composed entirely of the most delicate 
chiua,. fashioned in a design of cupids supporting 
wreathsin white roses, in the heart of the flowers 
wing tiny electric lights, which throw a soft 
radiance on the oval mirror. The brushes trin- 
ket-boxes, &e, which lie on the fairy-like table, 
are of dull gold, and in every instance “ May” is 
eweisten across them in turquoises and diamonds. 





Taree are twenty monarchies and twenty-five 
republics In the civilised world. 

Nearry 900,000 grown English people can 
neither read. nor write. 

Tue vumber of deaf and dumb people in 
England ia over 13,000, 

Tr is calculated that there are fully 70,000 
Germans living in London at the present time, 

Tam average height of Laplanders is under 
five feet, 

Tue British Mint coins half a ton of pennies, 
halfpennies, and farthings weekly, 

Every London omnibus earns on an average 
daily forty-four shillings for hire and one shil- 
ling for advertisements, 





GEMS. 


ue 


No man ever worked his passage anywhere in 
a dead calm. mm 

A More glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man than this, that when the in- 
jury began on his part the kindness should begin 
on ours, i 

Yourns are often carefully taught how to 
perform the various duties of their occupations, 
but eeldom how to secure their performance 
by other people; yet in most of the pursuits 
of life the one knowledge is as requisite as 
the other. : 

Lirs is made up of choices. which we can 
no means evade, Let us face them frankly 
and fearlessly, and abide by our decision, But, 
wheh we.have done so, let us not be so un- 
reasonable as to hope for the reaults which 
belong to the other path in which we have re- 
fused to walk. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PicKLED. Onlons.—Soak the onions in salt and 
water for a week, when you should drain them 
and peel with a bone or silver knife, Turow the 
onions into more saloand water and soak for 
another week. After which wash and clean, and 
then stand them all night in cold water. In the 
morning thoroughly dry the onions on a cloth, 
Arrange in jars, and cover with well-spiced, hot 
vinegar, Cork tightly and cover with skins, 

Fasnce Drassina.—Mix two pints of best 
vinegar with one pint of soft water; stir into 
it one quarter-pound of glue, broken up, one- 
half pound of logwood chips, one-quarter ounce 
of finely powdered indigo, one-quarter ounce of 
the best soft soap, one-quarter ounce of isin- 

lags ; put the mixture over the fire, and let it 

1 ten minutes or more ; then strain, bottle and 
cork, When cold it is fit for use, Apply with a 
sponge. 

A Savce vor Lonstzr,-—This can be used on 
fish or canned lobster, as you wish, and is very 
nice, A quarter-pound of butter, one gill of vine- 
gar, salt and pepper to taste, one teaspoonful of 
made mustard, one bunch of parsley, Beat the 
butter and cream with the vinegar and pepper. 
Boil @ small bunch of parsley until it is tender, 
chop it emall, add it to and beat it up with the 
butter, then put the made mustard to ib and 
serve. 

Brrr Provtiar.—Stew half a dozen -sizod 
tomatoes for two hours, Season with pepper, 
salt, and a very little curry powder, Have ready 
the desired quantity of chop: cold beef (that 
has been left over from the day before),: Line a 
baker with cracker crumbs, having buttered it 


thoroughly ; then put in a layer of beef, a Jayer 
of tomato, and then more cracker crumbs. Con- 
tinue this until the baker fa filled, having the last 
layer of crumbs. Put little 
the top, and bake in a good 


of butter over 
oven, 





Ix China, the man who lives nearest the scone 
of a murder is sccused of the crime, and he 
raust prove his innocence or stand the punish. 
ment. 

Tune is a white bearded race of savages 
among the forests of the Maranon in South 
America, suppoxed to be descended from de- 
serters and stragglera from thé ‘Spanish Con- 
querors, and believed to be cannibale. 

Tur Yellow River is styled the “Sorrow of 
China.” During the last century it hes changed 
its course twenty-one times, and uow: flows into 
the sea through a mouth 300 mifles distant from 
that of 100 years ago. 4 : 

Movasre stairs, which revolve on drums, are 
coming into use in some of the best residences in 
Paris. They work on the principle of an endless 
chain ; the passenger steps on, and is gradually 
conveyed to the landing above. 

Menevix, the Emperor of Ethiopia and Negus 
of Abyssinia, has promulgated several sumptuary 
laws. Among them is one forbidding any 
woman to wear jewels of gold, This pei ia 
reserved exclusively to the Empress Taitu, 

Twanty years hence, should al! go favourably, 
there will be'eight young Princes standing round 
the Emperor William’s Throne, his own boys 
and his brother Henry's two sous, And,'so far, 
there is only one Princess to adorn the cluster, 
little Victoria Louise, who runs a good chance of 
being spoiled for her rarity. 

Ox the western coast of Africa” the natives 
suffer from a fatal malady known as the sleep- 
ing disease. The person attacked by it is seized 
with a sensation of drowsiness, which continues 
to increase in spite of the effurts made to throw 
it off. Finally, the patient sinks into profound 
sleep, which continues for about three weeks, 
or until death ensues.° The most curious fea- 
ture of the disease is that apart from the drow- 
siness the patient seems much as usual. 

Wuen a Chinese Emperor dies the intelligence 
is announced by despatches to the several pro- 
vinces, written with purple ink, the mourning 
colour, All persons of rank are required to take 
red-silk ornaments from their caps with the ball 
or button rank; all subjects of China, without 
exception, are called u to forbear. shaving 
their heads for 100 days, within which period 
none may marry, play upon musical instru: 
mente, or perform any sacrifice. 

Tux corpse-plant ie the name of a remarkable 
carnivorous specimen that grows in the colony of 
Natal. Its principal feature is a bell-shaped 
throat opening into a hollow stem, Et is almost 
black, and covered with a thick, glutinous secre- 
tion; while {ts odour is very offensive, This 
attracts carrion-feeding birds to it, and once 
they alight on it they are lost. Their claws be- 
come entangled in the secretion, the bell-shape 
mouth folds up, and they are literally swal- 
lowed. 

One of the latest and most ingenious 

musical instruments invented ia 
America is an automatic banjo which does every- 
thing that human fingers can do, and more, to 
produce tuneful melody, A full-sized banjo is 
encased in glass and stands upright in full view. 
It. is equipped with four metailic strings aud 
forty frete or stops, which are placed closely to- 
gether over the strin At the bridge are four 
prongs or picks, which project from either side. 
The instrument is operated by dropping a coin 
in the slob, which starts an electric motor in the 
base of the machine, which in turn propels a 
series of bellows, thus forcing the air through s 
cylinder, over which passes a roll of perforated 
sheet music, There area number of pneumatic 
tubes which lead to each pick or fret. As the 
perforated notes come in contact with these 
tubes the air is exhausted, and each pick and 
fret acts accordingly. The manet difficult music 
can be played with the same effect, both fn tine 
and harmony, 88 ormed by a professions: 
banjoist. Avy stringed instrument that is 
played with the fingers cam be adjusted to this 
automaton. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. O.—A now will murt be made. 
D, F.—You could not make one at home. 
A Weienman.— Monmouthshire is in England. 


yet. 
Lrcat,—Your remedy is by summons before a magis- 
trate. 


water. 


: a parts 
Jom Buin,—Our Government does not issue lottery | articles that are steeped in it for a few seconds, 





F. B. B.—The industry bas-mo “head.quarters” aa | 


ert is said to be exceptionally pure at all four | 
oes, 


] 

i cleanliness of the skin are the best remedies 

\ for all complexion disorders. 

| 

L,.0. O.—By making a charge at the door you make 

the room one ‘used for the purpose of musle and. 
dancing,” and require a licence. 


Capervt Reaver.--The letter ‘‘q vv." stand for 


dealing with the particular subject. 

A Suyorr.—Tight-lacing is highly injurious, and 
should be avoided by all young women who cealre to 
possess a good form and retain their health. 


‘ Morris.—To remove a grease stain from wall p.per 
Motim,--Both for washing and rinsing use tepid hold a piece of bio’ papér over the spot and then 
} 


Place a hot fist-tron against it a few minutes. 


4 Curmiat.—A mixture of mutiatic ac] and slum 
fssolved fn water imp: a ‘eolour to Drass 


tickets, | Nancrwssvs —Any stains in the coat may be got ont 


Pexcy.—One ia almost as good ss another for the 
purpose, 

8, Onen.—There is no permanent record of such 
trivialities, — 

ParniA.—The British Eupire contains the largest 
population, " 

Oxt.-—Bcotland and England form one island, Ireland 
is another island. 

@:svons.—Nothing is known of Casca’s history after 
the death of Caesar. 

Orvan.—By first gualitying for a” post “and. then 
making application. . 3 4 


Borantst.—Trees of the palm family! have larger’ i 


leaves than any others. 


Lover or Braps-—The golden-orssted wrem is the 
smallest bird in Europe, 


Dumrsta.~-We regret that we cannot give an; 
guidance in your search. sgh Say 


Fasnt.—The only way to rid of them permanen 
is by plucking es pa 4 * : Y 


Lrxzr.—You must get some shipowner or shipmaster 


by sponging then: with benzine, or some liquor ammonia 
in water ; get pounyworth of either from Gherales. 


THEN AND NOW, 


Owe year ago the matd we met 
Was shy and modest as a dove ; 
Content per dey happy days to get 

Her share of lovers and—to love ; 
Of whitest mull was her soft gown, 
A dainty the hat she wore ; 


Her eyes were het hair was brown— 
2». ,&last we meet girl no more ! 
_ Another maid is in her place, 


bn hid Whose chestaut locks have turned to gold ; 
. She's somehow, the oldftime armen 
inplrn at gol this girl ow #4 
w , 
ease mouse nor man she fears ; 
Bhe is a feminine athlete, ; 
Nor knows hysterics, swoons or tears. 


She's versed in Greek and Latin too, 











to give him a berth on trial. | 
MarRIMontAL.-~Men who marry sisters are gonerall } 
spoken of aa brothers-in-law. , 7 
Coronsn,—He'should write to the paymaster of the | 
viment to which he belongs. 
A Bannmter.—The boy's parents are not Hable for 
the damage done to the window. ‘ 
8. Tick.—Gum arabic is best, let it be made very | 
weak as it tends to crack when dry, 
Mupre.-—-Posaibly you may find something bearing on | 
the subject at your reference library. . : 
Tavusrex.—One executor cannot deal in any way with | 
the property without the consent of the other. | | 
W. K. Y.—Soda is an excellent material for cleaning | 
tinware. Apply damp with a cloth, then rub dry. } 
Hovsrnotper.—The landlord has no right to let it | 
for advertising purposes without your consent. 


Sweer Sxvenreen.—Presente given in_ eye ot 
Tatriage gam be seegvéred Mf the enpguntia ken 


A Booxworm.—We koow of.mo. better means than 
advertising for them, or applying at second-hand book 


PatrntTex.—The reward of the successful inventox 
= be a very large fortune, if the invention is properly 





Oanrer,—Lighi t scorch marks may be removed } 
winriy molatoning them with wala’ and laying thet | 
sun. 


| 

Acrico.vs.—It ripens in November, and with ) 
care keeps until It does not succeed so weil in 
thia country. A 
on aneet eae an gy father or mother should 
Sow oa” eer fee eer at 

Ps 2px —An employer cannot be compelled to give 
testimonfal or sabeeete to an employé who has ak vat) } 
cr been discharged. 

Lover ov THe Paturre.—It would occupy several | 
columns to answer your questions so as to assist you 
properly in mixing painte. 

A Horsemax.— Rotten Row” may be a corruption 
of “Route da Roi” (the King’s way), but 
or.gins have been suggested. 

Pasecats,—Three-quarters of a second is the 
occupted by the fall of the knife in the guillotine. . 
kalfe is weighted by one hundred and twenty 
of lead, falls nine feet, and cuts through any ou! 
as caaily as through & bar of soap, 


fle 





Love's alphabet alone she flouta ; 
Shei e by the hour with you, 
Till all your theories sha routs. 
Os ** poses’ rut ef hy woman's sphese,” 
ong! lor it to vote, 
Until she a it wary flees . 
That you are but a useless mote, 


She wears her brother's ties and hats, 
Her dainty gown she’s thrown asido, 
For hideous eying that’s 
The only way for girls to ride! 
Alas ! where is the maiden gone 
We used to love one year ago? 
The datnty gir! in spotiess lawn 
We used to meet and used to know! 


Massexcrr.—The carrior pigeon has flown long dis- 
tances at rates of speed ranging from sixty miles up to 
eighty miles an hour, and for many hours together. 

Hovustwirz.—When peeling onions for cooking the 
un t effect upon the eyes may be av by 
holding the onion under the water while the pec! is 
removed, 


Trove trd Wirt.—-The one certain cure for druvken- 


. ness. is the determination of the individual to continue 


soberin future ; except he puts hismind to it no drug 
will work a remedy for him. . 
Mas.—Put a piece of horscradish root into each jar of 
ckies, The will retain its strength longer 
and the pickles be less Mable to become soft and 


A Lover or Booxs.--They should be taken out of | 
shelves, to vp wll pnb from duet, and then 
i pam Ae along the top with a soft, old cloth which 
perfectly dry. ‘ 


y 


Backn,—A careful and abstemfous diet and the most | 


quod vide, ® direction to refer to the article or passage | 


Auias.—You can change your name withovt going 
| through any legal formality. Itis eustomeary to adver- 
| tise the fact, and the change is sometimes roourded in 
| # deed enrolled in Uhancery, 


N, ©.—You muet have yoursolf apprenticed for four 
years to.a civil engineer, and during that period attend 
| classes in the university alternately with engaging in 
any railway harbour, or other similar work. 


Demostuzyns.—Any standaré. work on rhetoric Ie 

then take up the study of the construction of 

angueges. <A dictionary of synonyms and an un- 
abridge! dictionary will be of great use to you. 


| Mapnrna.—The smoky effect is due to dust, The head 
; of the lamp naturally causes a current of air te arise, 
| and the- coasequence ta that there is more dust 
| senoatten on the ceiling above the lamp than anywhere 
e 
Pee.ta.—No recruits are taken in this country for 
| police service in Sonth Africa; you must go out. to the 
| colony tf you wish to join, and will exercise a wise 
preference in accepting police servive at home, if you 
| Gam get imto the force, 
| Curiovs Reaper.--The ‘‘Robdicon” waa the ancient 
| name of a stream between Italy and Gan, Ida cole 
bated from Cesar having hesitated about crossing 1d 
| with bis army. Bence the expreselon ‘to pass the 
Rubicon.” q 
| Oxz re Dover.—Thers have doubtless been instances 


“| when there seemed no relief tothe parties cupcerned 


| @xeept through the divorce court ; but ac withing this 
| $o be Bo, the qrestion ts, whether it is wise for othera 

| advise a step, whfch they themselves would not take Uf 
| Similarly circumstanced. » 


| AN Agpenn ApMrexn.—We sre very dito: hawe 

) yourgood opinion of the stories we publish, abd‘it ts 

I g¢ to know that our efforts to Keep up to-the 

h standard of excellence which we have ret before 

| Ourselves is appreciated. Ono service that rll readore 

¢en do for us is to recommend the Loypox Rrapre to 
their friends. 

A Fargornt Corn 4ponpext.—Melt an ounse of bees- 
wax iv a pound of linseed off In a mug at side of fre; 
when.thorough!y dissolved colour with yellow ecbre or 

| 'goot to your taste; then having stretched your cloth 
| upon @ fist surface rob in the mixture with a plece of 
ng uptil a good coat has been given, next bang up t> 
dry tn a draughty place, and at the end of four or five 
days the operation is complete or some more may he 
put on. - . 

A Saizor's Lass.—To carefully brush the hair is @ 
very good habit to get into; with most people it is a 
rather perfunctory operation. To get the best results 
the hatr sheuld be held in such a manner that the brush 
ean be rubbed well into the sealp.. This process pro- 
motes the circulation and excites the oi! glands to 
action. After the hair bas been thoroughly brushed ft 
this way, it should then be finished with a few vigorous 
atrokes lengthwise of the hair. 


Youna Wirr,—As bambos is liable to crack ard come 
| apart, it must be fed so as to counteract the ill-effects 
| of dryness in the room. The furniture should. be 

exposed to the air whenever possible, Do not place 
| too neara ire, and rub regularly with equal parte of 
| Mnseed ofl and turpentine applied with @ flannel and 
| then rubbed in with a soft cloth. An cccastonal wash 
| fa cold water, followed by a thorougla-drying, ie good 
| dor baraboo furnitare. 

Desrarnina Lover.--Are you sure that you did not 
gay something during the evening to offend her? 
Perhaps she was jealous of some attention which you 
| paid to the elder nixter who was in your company. The 
} fact that her father is aware of the Plight she hae put 
upon you renders it obligatory on his part to inquire 
into the reason of it before censuring you for hereafter 
treating his daughter asa stranger. When he has done 
that and communicated the result of bis inquiry to you, 
you will have an opportunity of explaining the circum: 
stences which have led to the estrangement in ques- 
| tion. 1 
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